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she tossing her 
bouquet you? 


Soon you may be setting your wedding date. 


It's a time for happy planning... and serious 
saving. We'd like to help by showing how 
simple and smart it Is to open a special 

Royal Bank savings account, so that you'll 

be financially “set” when the Big Day comes. 


You will find Royal Bank people cage 


to help you. pleasant to do busimess with. 


eThere is always a good reason for sai ing 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
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Racial P 


HE NEW Ontario Fair 


Practices Act is something new in law in this 


Accommodation 
country. Specifically, it forbids discrimination, 
on grounds of race, religion, color or national 
1 “in any place to which the public is 
customarily admitted’’--in other words to such 
places as restaurants, hotels, bars and barber 
shops. No longer in Ontario « 


1 Negro’s hair or a summer resort 


in a barber legall 
Jewish holidayer 

ypposed the new act have done 
30 largely on the grounds that you can’t eliminate 
icial or religious prejudice simply by passing a 
yhysical thing, they say. 


existence as though 


rejudice and the Law 


Certainly the barber hasn’t lost his distaste 


for the Negro race simply because of the law. 
But his profit margin doesn’t leave room for fines 
so he cuts the visitor’s hair as the law says he 
must. What good has it done? As we said 
above, we can suggest three or four varieties. The 
first is rather obvious but by no means unim- 
portant: a man who needed a haircut got one. 
And a businessman running an honest and useful 
customer An assault 


business got another 


against the dignity of one human being was 


prevented. So was a departure from courtesy 
and intelligence by another human being. And a 
visitor from Asia was spared at least one testi- 


11 
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FREEDOM OF VOCATION 


Freedom of Vocation is a human right that we, in the free world, have always 


enjoyed, except in cases of extreme national emergency. Our choice of an 


honest livelihood has never been restric ted 


vou and I can be artist o1 labourer — 


( lerk, teac her, lawyer, — engineer or doc tor, — anything we W AN [ or ¢€ hoose to be. 


Freedom of Vocation stands squarely across the road to a controlled state . 


for, by its very nature, totalitarian rule is dedicated to the dark-age customs olf 


CL 


CANADAIR 


— AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURERS — 


regimentation and virtual slavery! Freedom of Vocation . . . 


is worth defending! 
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LONDON LETTER 


BY 


| Mr. Bocca and the Duchess 


F YOU had happened to visit London during this year’s London 


Get after if eee Quick I } season you would have been aware that something like civil war had 


broken out among a section of London’s newspapers. And when you 


e discovered what the row was about you might well have asked: “Can 
wit this be the year 1954?”’ 


With a great fanfare of trumpets Lord Beaverbrook’s Sunday 

LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC Express suddenly announced that it was about to serialize the life 

; story of the Duchess of Windsor and advised the public to make sure 

of their copies. The author of the “life” was a young man named 

Geoffrey Bocca, and the Sunday Express stated quite accurately that 

McCall’s Magazine had paid no less than $100,000 for the U. S. serial 
rights. 

So, under the title. She Might Have Been Queen, the Sunday 
Express opened the first chapter with the early life of the Duchess in 
Baltimore. There was nothing offensive about it and nothing sensa 
tional. Mr. Bocca had obviously approached his task without malice. 

However, no sooner had the first installment appeared in the Sun 
day Express than the Duke of Windsor issued a statement to the effect 


2 Mint that there were several inaccuracies and that neither the Duchess nor 
J himself had ever met Mr. Bocca. 
In the hot war of Fleet Street this was regarded as a severe setback 
to the Sunday Express. The word ‘ inaccuracy”’ is not pleasant, nor 
does it add to the attraction of a biography of a living person when ii 
is discovered that the biographer has never even spoken to the subject 
In fact it is like an artist painting a portrait from hearsay 
But the Express newspapers are tough controversialists, and it is 
seldom that their rivals score off them With deceptive blandness the 
Express declared that the best biographies were always written bv 
authors who were concerned only with the truth and were not in- 
fluenced by personal contact with the subject of the biography. 
~“S This was followed by a statement from the author, the youthful 
e Mr. Bocea. “TI will pay one thousand pounds to any charity,”’ he said. 
: ‘if His Royal Highness can discover any major inaccuracy in my 
book.”’ There was, of course. no reply from the Duke and the Sunday 
Eo Express prepared its next installment 
. : While this was going on Mr. Hugh Cudlipp was sitting in his ivory 
* tower in the Daily Mirror-Sunday Pictorial offices, chewing his finge1 
nails and thinking hard Cudlipp has the brow of a poet, the face of 
1 dreamer and the kick of a mule. His admirers, including a brother 
who is editor of the News of the World and another brother who was 
editor of the Daily Herald, say that if he had lived in Chicago during 
, the lush days Al Capone would have starved 
. 
ee For a time Hugh Cudlipp left the ivory tower and became assistant 
editor of the Sunday Express. He expected Continued on page 36 
Douse on Listerine“Antisepti: Antiseptic is a icidal anti 
full st tf ind fo \ th ptic. It kil erms ¢ contact 
vigoro ngertip massage rerms associated with ex- 
Keep the eatn i! Yo Ce dandruff 
will be delighted t many careful 
yuickly those 1g ik ( C lo make 
scales beg to disappe List c a regular 
how wonderfully h h oO part 
ily Gg hair fee Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
That's because Li (Canada) Limited 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC | 
; 
THE TESTED TREATMENT f 2 
(Made in Conade) 1 flop as a reporter, Geoffrey Bocca Duchess of Windsor. even though the 
was suddenly a hit writing about the Duke said he got the story all wrong 
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BLAIR FRASER 


BACKSTAGE 


at Ottawa 


Why Abbott and Claxton said Good-by 


RIME MINISTER St. Laurent 
didn’t know it but he did an ill 
turn to political reporters by 
shuffling his cabinet in summertime 
It’s essential to a reporter’s comfort 
and well-being that during hot weath 
er cabinet changes should be the 
domain of fancy. In a season when 
news is almost always dull, there is 
no safer topic than reconstruction of 
the cabinet. Sooner or later changes 
ire bound to take place so you can’t 
go wrong predicting them 
As for the problem of who'll get 
which job, that can be solved merely 
by broadening your field of fire. 
Nominate enough different men to 
enough different posts and you’re 
almost sure to be right sometimes 
Even if you’re not, it doesn’t neces- 
sarily matter 
who cheerfully admits that his proph- 


One genial colleague, 


ecies are based on the _ tic-tac-toe 
system, wrote no fewer than five 
columns picking five different minis- 
ters of finance this spring None 
actuaily got the job. Not at all em- 
barrassed, our colleague got a sixth 
column out of explaining how the 
other five came to be chosen as 
likely prospects. 

Arthur Blakely, the scholarly cor 
respondent of the Montreal Gazette, 
recently turned up evidence that the 
custom of summer speculation on 
political retirements is far from new 
[It has all the sanction of historic tra- 
dition in fact, modern practitioners 
are timid and evasive compared to 
the forthright seers of the past 

Blakely ran across an anecdote of 
Louis P. Kribs of the old Toronto 
News, one of the press gallery greats 
in the 1880s and 90s. Soon after the 
election of 1887 Kribs announced the 
retirement of Sir John A. Macdonald. 
This was common enough it hap- 
pened every summer but Kribs’ 
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story had a unique stamp of authen- 
ticity. 
dress which, he said, Sir John had 


It printed verbatim the ad 


prepared for delivery to his faithful 
supporters. 

For a while the story created a 
nationwide sensation, until some 
learned readers identified a familiar 
ring about Sir John’s valedictory. Ii 
turned out to be a reprint, word for 
word, of the farewell address of Presi- 


dent George Washington 


RETIREMENT of Douglas Abbott 
and Brooke Claxton from public life, 
full of honors and venerability, is a 
shocking reminder of the flight of 
time. It seems only lately, though in 
fact it’s eleven to fourteen years, 
since these Elder Statesmen were a 
couple of Promising Young Men who 
had not yet got out of the back rows 
of the House of Commons 

Both came into parliament at the 
wartime election of 1940, and both 
beat Grand Old Men in safely Con- 
servative ridings. R. S. White in 
Westmount and Hon. C. H. Cahan 
in St. Lawrence-St. George had been 
in parliament as long as a good many 
voters could remember, and in peace 
time probably both would have been 
re-elected But wartime seemed a 
poor time to send octogenarians to 
parliament— it was largely that con 
sideration which induced Abbott and 
Claxton to run, and many a regular 
Conservative voted for them for the 
same reason. 

Abbott and Claxton were rising 
young lawyers in Montreal, just 
entering their forties and just begin- 
ning to get into the big league of legal 
business. Both regarded politics as a 
war job and neither at the outset had 
any serious intention of carrying on 
with it after the war. 

They were Continued on page 35 
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APASTER PIANIST demand the 
| ultimate in touch and tone 
and for over a century have used «<) ¥ 
Heintzman pianos on the concert 
stages of the world Phe endur 
ing tone fidelity and delieatels 
responsive touch sought by these artists are built: into 


every Heintzman by master craftsmen 


kor vour home. Heintzman offers a full range of erand 
and console pianos, individually styled to enhance the 


personality of your home. 


I-very console Heintzman is a grand plano in vertical 


feraffe Bridv 


a Heintzman exclusive. In touch and tone. the Heintzman 


form. ach incorporates the patented 


is unsurpassed. You'll be surprised how little extra it 


a Heintzman. 


costs to own the best 


The new Heintzrman 
FRENCH PROVINCIAL 


or further descriptive literature. writs Dept PO or 
consult the classified section of vou telephone 


directory for your nearest Heintzman Dealer 
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Everything You Cook 
Will Be More Delicious 
because of 


You get the perfect 


Controlled Hoat 


for more delicious food by 
simply setting this dial 


Marvelous New 
WATER - SEALED 
ELEMENT 


NO MORE 
COOKING 
FAILURES WHEN 
YOU COOK WITH 


Aunbeam 


You can immerse the entire pan 
in water right up to the Control 
Dial for quick, easy washing 


'ontn 
UPL 


The most sensational new appliance in a generation. Up to now you 
have been able to get perfect baking and cooking temperatures in 
CHICKEN the oven of your stove because of automatic heat control, but when 

trying or cooking on top of the stove you have never known whether 

or not the heat was too high, too low, or would vary. Now, with the 

new Sunbeam Automatic Frypan you can fry and cook at the correct 

controlled heat every time. The Sunbeam’s highly accurate thermo- 

- ey, static control maintains the perfect heat for wonderful cooking and 


frying results withouc constant watching. The Fryguide, right in the 
handle, gives correct temperature. No guesswork. The shortening is 
always at just the right temperature, resulting in less grease absorp- 
tion into the food. Plugs into any outlet. The new square shape per- 
mits you to cook 20° more in the same area than you can in a round 
pan. Use anywhere you wish, on any table because of protective Bake- 


lite legs. High dome covers of either aluminum or heat-resistant glass 
are available for fried chicken, roasts, etc. See your Sunbeam dealer. 


PANCAKES 


SUNBEAM CORPORATION (CANADA) LIMITED, TORONTO 9, CANADA 
Plugs into any outlet — 
use any place you wish 


DEEP FRYER, COFFEEMASTER, PERCOLATOR, WAFFLE BAKER, SHAVEMAS 
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WHY LIVE 
THE 
SUBURBS? 


y 
SYMBOLS OF SUBURBIA surround young suburbanifes Dona and 
Ron Mondoux, who five with their three children in North York, 
near Teronto. The symbols: fork, shrubs, barbecue, sod, slide, 
power mower, gorden chair, hose, bive jeans, ladder, paint roiler, 
MACLEAN’S 
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In the last seven years half a million 
Canadians have decided this is the 
life for them. Yet housing experts 
call their situation “a ghastly mess.” 
Here are the facts on the great 
migration that has changed the 


face of Canada from coast to coast 


N FRIDAY, April 2. 1954, Ron ild Mondoux, a Toronto 
chemical engineer, his wife Dona and their two small 
children moved into a new house in North York. ons 
of the burgeoning suburban municipalities that ring Toronto 
Dona was pregnant. The house was unfinished 
But Ron’s biggest worry that day was that the moving 
van would be unable to negotiate the road, which spring rains 
had turned into a gluey quagmire. After a heroic effort the 
truck did get in, the furniture was unloaded, and finally 
towards midnight Ron and his wife staggered through the 
chaos to bed. 
The next morning Dona turned on the tap in the bathroom 


““‘There’s no water,”’ she complained in a small voice to Ron 


“Tt’s nothing,”’ Ron said. ““They often turn off the water 
in North York.’ This wasn’t the reason the Mondoux had 
no water however. During the night the temperature had 


dropped suddenly and frozen the still-uncovered pipe leading 
from the water main to the Mondoux house 

“We got some straw and laid it around the pipe and set 
it alight,’’ Ron explains, ‘‘and that fixed it.’’ The pipe froze 
again on Sunday morning but they were old hands by then 
and there wasn’t a hint of panic. On Monday workmen 
covered the pipe in 

Mud and chaos and frozen waterpipes ushered the Mondoux 
into some of the mysteries of suburban living, the great 
phenomenon of the mid-twentieth century. They now consider 
these natural hazards to be endured when they happen and 
laughed about later. More important, and more striking to 
the young couple, was the new atmosphere The night we 
moved in,” says Dona, “I was tired to the point of tears when 
our next-door neighbor came in with some sandwiches and 
coffee and a beer for Ron. Nobody ever did that for us in the 
city.”” To Mondoux, who was born and raised in Timmins 
in northern Ontario, that first meeting with his neighbors was 
almost as good as a trip home. “It was the friendliness,’’ he 
says. “I guess I’m just a small-town boy 

The Mondoux’ experiences are familiar to the half-million 
families who have moved into the suburbs of Canadian cities 
in the last eight years in a migration unparalleled in our 
history. These half-million families are new pioneers on an 
old frontier the home front Their battles against traffic 
mud, loneliness, blocked septic tanks and rising taxes are part 
of a changing pattern of Canadian living By the year 2000, 
according to Eugene Faludi, a prominent town-planning 


What’s Suburbia Really Like? Turn Page © 
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SUBURBS: continued 


| 


in their North York garden Ron and Dona Mondoux show why many choose the suburbs — there’s room to relax with friends, children and a wide-open view. 
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WILL THE GARBAGE BE COLLECTED? 


It isn't in some suburbs; in others they pay extra. 
This home-owner burns his uncollected refuse. 


* 


CAN THEY AFFORD A LARGE LOT? 


Millions are spent on topsoil, mowers, shrubs, 
sod and keeping up with green-thumbed Joneses 


consultant, “‘half the population will live in houses 
built in a rural atmosphere so there is room to 
breathe and see the sun.” 

The half-million families who have already 
moved into the rural atmosphere moved because 
they couldn’t afford old houses in central residential 
areas or because there was no room left in those 
areas. They moved because roads have been built 
into formerly inaccessible areas and because build- 
ers started after the war to carve townsites out 
of the cheap farmland around the cities They 
moved because they wanted to escape from the 
crowded, dirty, noisy cities, high taxes and un- 
reasonable building codes. In the suburbs they 
hoped to find iresh air, space, and a better life, 
particularly for their children. 

Behind the trek to suburbia are two long-term 
trends and a machine. The trends are the increase 
in Canada’s population and the gradual shift in 
that population from the farms to the cities. The 
machine of course is the automobile. 

Canada’s population has now passed the fifteen- 
million mark and is still growing. The birth rate 
in 1953 was almost as high as in the peak year 
of 1947. More than a million immigrants have 
arrived since the war. Not only is the population 
getting larger, its character is changing. In 1891 
sixty-eight percent of the population lived and 
worked in rural Canada. By 1951 that ratio had 
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WILL THE WATER BE RESTRICTED? 


It is in many suburbs, and offenders are liable to 
a fine. Schools and water are major problems. 


WILL THEY NEED A SECOND CAR? 


With husband commuting, gas bills are big item. 
In isolated areas the wife also needs a car. 


almost reversed and 62 percent were living and 
working in urban Canada. The rural farm popu 
lation actually dropped ten percent, a total of 
300,000 people, between 1941 and 1951. This loss 
was absorbed by the cities, which registered a 
population gain of 30 percent 

As the cities fill up the overflow goes to the 
suburbs. In Toronto, for example, the city proper 
added only 1.2 percent to its population in the 
ten years between 1941 and 1951 while its suburbs 
grew 86 percent In Vancouver, where the rate 
of suburban growth was equally high (82 percent 
the city proper grew 25 percent. One eastern city, 
Saint John, N.B., showed a decline of two percent 
in the decade but its suburbs grew 45 percent 
Between 1941 and 1951 the population of our 
fourteen metropolitan areas--from Halifax to Vic 
toria—rose 27 percent to more than five million 
people. That’s what the total population of Canada 
was fifty years ago. 

The most startling thing about the new suburbia 
is its size. Mile upon mile it sprawls, subdivision 
after subdivision, and as long as the times are 
Metro 


politan Toronto has an official area of about 240 


prosperous there is no sign it will stop. 
square miles, but that is a legal quibble. Toronto 
is no longer a city, or even a metropolitan area, 
but an urban region stretching from Hamilton in 
the west to Oshawa in the east, varying in depth 


1954 


along the lakefront from five to fifty miles 
800 square miles in extent 
Something the same is true of Montreal, which 


perhaps 


has long been a suburban city. Montreal’s growth 
has been along the lines of communication, the 
railroads and the roads. The once-sleepy township: 
of Ville La Salle, Lachine, Dorval and Ville St 
Wherever 


a bridge leads off the island the suburbs ooze acros 


Laurent are bustling communities today 
and spread out on the mainland In Vancouver 
the spread is threatening to destroy some of the 
best agricultural land in the Lower Mainland area 
the fertile part of southern B. C 
jesides being a sprawling giant, modern sul 


urbia for many IS in ittempted COM prom ise 


between the frenzy of a factory or counting house 


where they go to make a living and the peace oO 
a permanent home where they prefer to be \ 
a suburbanite who lives on Bedford Basin, outside 
Halifax, puts it You wake up in the morning 
There are trees all around you You can look out 
on the water, not on your neé ghbor’s hack fence 
it’s quiet and the air is saity ma pure To he 
with the city! It may have more conveniences, but 
not more advantages 

It was a dream of such a world pent up ana 
postponed by fifteen years of depression and war 
combined with a staggering housing need, that 
burst on Canada in 194 Che result has been the 


new suburbs 

What is this postwar suburbia? Nobody seem 
to be quite sure At best it is a bright, clean 
airy rebuke to the grey, sordid, soot-laden, trath 
clogged cities around which it has grown. At worst 
it is an essay in desperation The best suburb: 
attract people in the highest income brackets and 
those with the best educations, and drain both 
taxpayers and civic leaders from parent munici 


palities. 


The Barbecue is Everyone’s Dish 


Where subdividers and builders have heen 
interested in something more than a fast buck, 
suburbia is vital and alive, as it is in Don Mills, 
near Toronto. Here planning has resulted in streets 
which keep the traffic iway from homes and 
children’s play areas Green spaces provide some 
rest from asphalt and cement, lots are large, and 


homes are efficiently designed for young families 
who have never known the luxury of servants 


Where the fast buck was predominant the result 


is monotonous rows of masonry or frame boxes 
topped with the inevitable forest of TV aerial: 
or even a blatant slum like Ville Jacques Cartier 
near Montreal 

The most noticeable single impression from 


these new suburbs good ind bad, is that people 
are living differently, more casually than the 
cousins in the cities Retailers have noticed, for 
example, an increase in the sale of sports shirts 


Dona Mondoux 


dead in blue jeans 


blue jeans and similar apparel 
who wouldn't have heen seen 
before she moved out to North York, now wears 
them most of the time 

Suburbanites have rediscovered the outdoor 
and make use of it. The barbecue pit has become 


i suburban symbol. Lawns are larger and garden 


are bigger In many cases subdivisions have risen 
where the soil was unsuitable for lawns, or where 
the topsoil was removed or buried in bulldozing 
operations Soil experts have developed i com 
pound for breaking clay down into loam, mainly 
for suburbanites wanting lush lawn The demand 
for topsoil is so great around Toronto that whol 


farms have been purchased and stripped of their 
Markham 
deputy reeve W \ Clark bitterly expressed it 


topsoil, leaving them, as Township's 
‘little more than a desert 
Ron Mondoux thinks he will cover the clay in 


his backyard with sod, which will cost him twenty 


three cents a square yard or about one hundred 
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A Suburb 
That Went 
Sour 


Ville Jacques Cartier, Que., 


where chaos took command 


SUBURBS: continued 


dollars. He is also thinking of buying a power 
lawn mower, or perhaps chipping in and sharing 
one with his neighbors. The sale of power mowers 
has mushroomed in the last few years. Simpsons- 
Sears had one listed in its mail-order catalogue three 
years ago--today it has eight, ranging in price from 
$79.50 to $189.00 


and shrubs is worth, wholesale, three times what 


The sale of ornamental trees 


it was ten years ago. 

Suburbia has been concerned first with outdoor 
living space but it has not neglected the indoors. 
Home buyers are being more selective and are 
demanding better use of their space. The Mondoux 
made a long list of requirements for a house, and 
found them more often in new suburban homes. 
They wanted a bungalow, so there would be no 
stairs to climb. Dona wanted a large kitchen with 
an eating area in it. They insisted on a large lot. 
Ron wanted a basement so he could have a work- 
Dona’s 


shop and so there would be room for 


washing machine and drier. Dona at first wanted 
a picture window but it later became unimportant. 


picture 


“There’s not much having a 
unless you have a 


Their house has a picture window, but 


point mn 
window picture to look at,’ 
she says. 
no picture 
The changing patterns of living are not confined 
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to people like the Mondoux. They are also having 
a profound effect on municipalities and rural town- 
ships which have gone suburban, for while the new 
suburbanites seek the wide-open spaces of the 
country they don’t want to give up any of their 
city comforts—-the paved roads, sewers, piped 
water, garbage services, modern schools and such 
that municipal government is called on to provide. 
These demands have come so quickly they have 


Many 


have seen their taxes and problems multiply un- 


often caught the new areas unawares. 
believably. 

To provide such services the suburban councils 
are forced to levy high taxes which residents often 
can’t afford to pay; even then the services are no 
match for those in the cities. In the fringe areas 
Alberta 


hopeless, expensive 


outside cities many residents foresee “‘a 
future and would be glad to 
leave except for economic and housing reasons,” 
according to a recent report by the Alberta division 
of the Community Planning Association of Canada. 
In Toronto Township, near Toronto, money col- 
lected for schools has risen 900 percent in seven 
years 

Rural areas have watched the spread of the 
suburbs with alarm, and some, like Chinguacousy 
Township, which is within commuting distance of 
both Hamilton and Toronto, have boldly plotted 
rural In 


to remain Chinguacousy 


which 


minimum 
landholdings must be ten acres, tends to 


slow down subdividing. 
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Chinguacousy has realized that legal barriers 
are required to discourage the subdividers today 
where a few years ago distance would have been 
It has 
become so important in suburban life that it can 
The Mondoux, 


mile from 


enough. The automobile changed that. 
no longer be considered a luxury. 
for example, are slightly more than a 
public transportation and feel that with three small 
children they cannot be without a car. 


Motor car registrations have doubled since 
1945, when suburban building has been highest. 
Gasoline consumption has risen forty percent. To 
Faludi, the town planner, the car is wielding a 


“We 


“as the nobility 


profound social influence. have become 


attached to our cars,” he says, 
of Europe or the frontiersmen of the west were 
to their horses. A car today is part of a man’s 
body. It gives him freedom to move anywhere at 
anytime. 


obstacles, is primarily responsible for the exodus 


The motor car, by overcoming physical 


from the cities.”’ 

Distance today is not measured in miles but 
in time. Suburban commuters soon discovered that 
once they had negotiated the rush-hour tangle a 
few minutes drive would put them deep in the 
country. The Metropolitan Planning Board of 
Toronto thinks people will travel any distance as 
long as it doesn’t take them more than an hour. 
Three Calgary suburbs, Midnapore, Bowness and 
Forest Lawn, are approximately the same driving 
time, 20 minutes, from downtown, though Midna- 
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pore is ten miles away, Bowness seven miles away, 
and Forest Lawn only four miles. Midnapore is 
on a main 60-mile-an-hour highway, and four of 
the ten miles are four lanes; Bowness is on a good 
highway but the route is all twenty and thirty mile 
zones; while Forest Lawn is on a road blocked by 
chuckholes, truck traffic and a narrow bridge. 

Ron Mondoux increased his traveling time to 
work from ten to fifty minutes when he moved 
to North York. A growing awareness of this time 
spent traveling has suggested to some planners and 
industries that decentralization is the answer. Some 
industries have already built in the suburbs, partly 
because land in or adjacent to the large cities is 
already gone. But others are investigating smaller 
cities and towns, where employees will be able to 
live within a few minutes of their work. 

So important has the car become to the suburbs 
that those who can find the money often buy a 
second car. Ron Mondoux has already made up 
his mind to buy one. “It will be an English car 
and it can’t cost more than $300; but we have 
to have it,’ he says. “I just can’t leave Dona 
here all the time without some way to get in 
and out.” 

The automobile takes commuters home _ to 
every kind of suburb, from the hundred-thousand- 
dollar estate subdivision to the shacktown. For 
the most part home is lost in the dull monotonous 
lines of strawberry boxes and ranch-style bunga- 


A Suburb 
That’s Making 
Good 


Don Mills, Ont., where strict 
planning paid off 


There will also be parks and green areas, apartments, 80 acres of shopping space and a man-made lake. 
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lows typical of the building of the postwar period. 
Generally speaking, in the opinion of Humphrey 
Carver, chairman of the research committee of 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, the 
federal government’s housing authority, the sub- 


‘ , 


urbs are ‘‘a ghastly mess.’ 

There are exceptions, of course, like Don Mills, 
Ont. Don Mills is a small city (it will eventually 
have 30,000 population) being built on the north- 
east fringe of Toronto by a company backed by 
industrialist E. P. Taylor. It takes up 3,300 acres 
along the Don River and perhaps illustrates what 
suburbs of tomorrow will look like. 

To start with it has four elementary schools to 
serve four main sections created by bisecting main 
roads. Later it will get a high school, 80-acre 
shopping centre, sewage disposal plants, parks and 
a lake built by damming the Don. 

The planners have tried to think of everything 
the town will need, and some of their thinking 
points up the problems of the new suburbia. The 
first concern was to get enough industry to support 
the residential area. Many suburbs are loaded with 
charges for services which predominantly residen 
tial building cannot support. Ten factories have 
already been built in Don Mills and seven or eight 
more will be added in the next few years. The 
factories are designed so they do not belch smoke 
or fumes or make a lot of noise 

In an effort to avoid the monotonous look of 


Near Toronto 53 types of new home: 


1954 


the modern suburb the company has kept fairly 
strict control of house and factory design. To date 
it has approved fifty-three different house plans. 
These are for every income level and family size. 
Currently homes costing from $11,000 to $17,000 
are being built, and some apartments have been 
erected. 

Don Mills 
the St. Lawrence River from Montreal is an 
example of the other a shacktown Here, Ville 


s at one end of the scale. Across 


Jacques Cartier mushroomed during and after the 
war into a community of 30,000. Many of these 
people live, or lived, in tarpaper and tin shacks 
built on postage-stamp lots bought on the install 
ment plan. There was originally no water or sewers. 
At one time outdoor toilets drained into ditches 
along the roads, water was hawked from carts in 
the streets as it used to be in medieval times, 
and fires often claimed homes and sometimes lives 
Jacques Cartier, like Toronto’s Lakeview or Win- 
nipeg’s ‘Rooster Town,” prew because people 
needed a place to live and the land was cheap 

Between Don Mills and Jacques Cartier lie the 
great mass of suburban developments that have 
gone up since the war As land near the cities 
has filled up builders have gone farther and farther 
into the country, leaping over farms and going out 
of range of water and sewage services These 
isolated subdivisions go in with septic tanks instead 
Continued on page 50 


of sewers and with wells 
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summer holidays 
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gambling 


HIL MASTERS’ decision to rob a bank 


was 
conceived or il evening rice DAC from 
work Che streetcar was so crowded he 
could not open his Star, which was not unusual, and 
he had to be content with hearing others discuss 
the news two men seated in front of him 
\ grey hat, still snow-speckled, said to its neigh- 
bor stained brow 
A guy held up a bank again today B 
‘W here 
Someplac in the east.”’ 
Was he caught 
Yep he fool parked his car on the wrong side 
of the street and there was a cop waiting for him 
when he came out. 
Chey both laughed 
That’s his picture,” said grey ha 
Doesn't look too brig! said brown. 
Chey never do,” said grey [t sure is queer 
how often they get away with it 


Phil agreed; there seemed to be few 
4 


And this t 


o his ow? acute f 


easier quicker 


ways of making money hought brought 


him back t rroblems; all he was able 


to do was spend money “irst there were 


the family debts, born « w beyond their 


Hiustrated by Duncan Macpherson 
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A Maclean’s short story by MICHAEL SHELDON 


income, not too far but continually. His wife Betsy 
knew about these and shared his worries. But far 
larger were the debts she did t know about. the 
result of sure-fire stocks behaving like damp squibs 
his broker had said he must settle up 
in the very ir future In all he 
thousand bucks to get out of trout le 
might lend him it—there was a slends 
it might not But even if it did he 


loadec 


quate 


income, 


neonle nad \ 
people ind W 


troubie again 
grey windowed 
it seemed muc! 
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world 
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nt, he 
sharp pe 
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Betsy 


his al 


ind he were not prudent 
sort of setup they d soor ein 
y, he told himself as the fuggy 
rattled throug! Westmount, 
jer to rob a bank than borrow 


ires ul i 
t so often, why shouldn't 
commander war record 


1 
JOD as a copywriter 


hen, 


re- 


most 


qul¢ K 


d not look like a bank robber 
aked face or glaring eyes. He was, 
st ordinary-looking fellow in the 
People were always saying, “‘Phil, you’re the 
guy I knew iz Calgary” or “You 
to Bob Blake, you look just like 
MAClL 


him Yet it was an easy face to disguise: a blank 
sheet on which a few pencil lines could suggest a 
comical nose, buck teeth, a sinister beard. He used 
to play in lot of amateur shows and usually did 


character parts. 


By the time he reached his N.D.G apartment, 


now too small for Betsy, himself and the two 
children, but containing the most delightful furni- 


ture, a superb record player and a 21-inch-screen 


TV set that was still to be paid for. the project was 
filling out. He had selected the bank, a branch of 


the Canadian Bank of Progress which he remem- 


bered being held up at least four times in the 
past few years Chere was, he thought, in entrance 
on St. Catherine Street and another on St. Law- 


rence Blvd. It was good to have two ways of escape 


With the bank loc: such a busy 


part of 


was easier for any holdup man to get lost 


in the shopping crowds there would be 


of cash on hand. He remembered a banker friend 


that the tellers had orders not to defy an 


armed man; banks preferred not to incite gunplay 
The timing, he realized, should not upset the 
normal routine of his day. The period that Phil 


Masters, copywriter, Continued « page 
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In his shabby disguise Phil pointed 
the pistol! at the middle-aged teller. 
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Murdoch looks gentle and benign, but acts tough. 


HE MOST 


figure in the Canadian entertainment field 


powerful but least glamorous 
today is a mild-looking former lithographer 
named Walter Murdoch, who at 66 finds himself 
waging the biggest battle of a stormy 22-year 
career 
\s the Toronto chief of the Canadian Musicians’ 
Union, Murdoch ranks in influence second only to 
James Caesar Petrillo, the union’s tough implacable 
international president. For the past eight months 
Murdoch has been Petrillo’s No ] 
bitter inter-union war in the entertainment world 
which has 


mayed most show people 


yeneral in a 


baffled the Canadian public and dis 


I 
rhe war is still on and it’s shaping up into one 


of the most ornery squabbles in trade-union his 


tory. Although the battlefield is Canada, the impli- 
cations are international. The participants include 
big names like Roy Rogers, the singing cowboy, and 


Mart 


nothing less than 


Kenney, the bandleader The stakes are 
total union control of North 
American show JUSINESS 
The struggle broke out in the United States last 
fall but because of stiffer labor laws south of the 
border it was exported to Canada and has been 
contained here ever since. The main battlefields 
are Montreal and Toronto, which place next to New 
York 


tainment centres on the continent 


Los Angeles and Las Vegas as the top enter- 
Local skir- 
mishes have already been fought bitterly in vaude 
ville houses, night clubs, television and radio stu 
dios and exhibitions. The battle has already had 
widespread effects. It kept four top dancers off 
Canadian television for seven weeks and caused 
Blackstone the Magician and two internationally 
known singing stars to cancel CBC-TV shows. It 
kept Gypsy Rose Lee and her troupe from appear 
ing in Hamilton’s Palace theatre. It has barred 
every U. S. singer and dancer from appearing in 
any theatre, night club or TV broadcast in Canada. 


It stopped all Canadian performers from appearing 


in the Canadian National Exhibition’s famous 
grandstand show. And it put scores of smaller 


entertainers out of work in Toronto, Montreal, 
Hamilton, Windsor, London and other centres. 

At this writing it threatens to black out Mont- 
real’s million-dollar night life, and if the war doesn’t 
‘nd by fall it can easily mean the end of top-flight 
entertainment for all vaudeville houses and night 
clubs from Quebec City to Vancouver. 

The main battle is between two international 
unions, Petrillo’s proud powerful American Federa- 


tion of Musicians with 250,000 members—-and the 
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The Story Behind 


Walter Murdoc 


The battleground: Canada 


The stakes: control of North American show business 


The pawns: every entertainer from Roy Rogers 


to Gypsy Rose Lee 


The key man: Murdoch of the Musicians’ Union, 


the “Canadian Petrillo” 


youthful American Guild.of Variety Artists (AGVA) 
whose gypsylike ranks number about 18,000 vaude- 
ville, night-club and social-evening performers like 
Bob Hope and Sophie Tucker 
small dark fast-talking Broadway comedian named 


Its president is a 


Jackie Bright, known on the stage as “‘the confic 
auctioneer.” 

While these unions have been locked in battle, 
a third has stepped in and attempted to take over 
the entire entertainment field in Canada. This is 
the Canadian Council of Authors and Artists which 


f 


for a decade has bargained for 2,000 writers and 


performers in Canadian radio and TV people 
as Lister Sinclair, the bearded playwright, and 
Frosia Gregory, who appears on TV’s A Date With 
Frosia. The three warring unions belong to the 


same parent body, the American Federation of 


Labor. 


Should a Dancer Ring a Bell? 


The Petrillo-Murdoch strategy has been to smash 
AGVA 
punch, first in Canada, then in the U. S. 
the U.S. Taft-Hartley Act prohibits one union boy- 


cotting another, Murdoch got the job of smashing 


the rival variety union with a one-two 


Bec 


\GVA here, then setting up a satellite union for 


fugitive AGVA members to join. This would have 


i devastating effect on the American arm of the 


variety union for it would mean that American 
stars who stayed in AGVA would have difficulty 
Canadian field The 


Musicians and their new associates would boycott 


performing in the lucrative 
them Petrillo’s follow-up plan was to send letters 
to every variety artist in the U.S. inviting them to 
quit their union and join an auxiliary of the Musi- 
cians. The Canadian debacle, he hoped, would 


With AGVA decimated in 


Petrillo could turn on its sister 


serve to pry them loose 
both countries, 
unions in the movie, radio, TV and legitimate 
theatre fields. But things haven’t gone quite ac- 
cording to plan and Petrillo hasn’t yet gone through 
with his follow-up tactics. 

The present struggle is a culmination of a 15-year 
hassle which centres around this explosive issue: 
if an entertainer plays, say, a trumpet in the course 
of his comedy act, is he a variety artist or a musi- 
cian? If a pianist jumps from his stool and goes 
through a song-and-dance routine, which union 
him? Both unions have raided the 
other’s ranks over this question since AGVA was 
born in 1939. In 1949, for example, a dancer at the 
Canadian National Exhibition did a number that 


should get 


MACLEAN'SS 


Murdoch 
ordered her to stop jingling or join the Musicians 


included jingling a bell on her garter. 


Sometimes union men have even rushed up to 
performers just before curtain time threatening to 
stop the show unless the performer joined the rival 
union. Such entertainers found themselves paying 
dues to both unions. Highly paid performers such 
as Victor Borge, the pianist-comedian, could afford 
this double membership but the majority found it 
unjustifiably expensive 

\lthough a peace of sorts was patched up between 
the two unions in 1950 the raiding stil) continued 
Last October Jack Bright, AGVA head, sounded 
the tocsin in Buffalo: 


in order. 


It looks like a grim battle is 
Bright’s union won a couple of prelimi- 
nary skirmishes when the U. S. courts backed it up. 
Then Petrillo changed the battlefield to Canada 
and turned the strategy over to Walter Murdoch 
in Toronto 

Murdoch has often been called the Petrillo of 
Canada and in this country he is as controversial a 
figure as his boss in the United States 
hard-boiled. 


and just as 
But you wouldn’t know it to look at 
him. He is tall and straight-shouldered, has pinkish 
cherubic features, wears tri-focal glasses and a 
close-cropped mustache, and has sparse white hair 
He has the reputation of enforcing the union rule 
book to its literal limits, honoring all contracts to 


These Stars 
Were Caught 
in The Squabble... 
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and the Entertainment War 


WELCOME TO OUR DELEGATES... 


seventh annual convent. 
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the letter and disciplining members who turn up 
late for rehearsal or who take less than union scale 


on engagements. Murdoch’s detractors are numer- 


ous, inside the union and out. A booking agent calls 
him ‘‘arrogant,”’ a theatre manager declares he is 
‘‘a damned dictator’? and a prominent orchestra 
man says “‘his meetings are like a lecture.’”’ But 
such is Murdoch’s power that none will agree to be 
identified by name. 

The public knows Murdoch as the man who often 


won’t let musicians play free for charities or appear - 
on radio programs where recordings are used, who 
threatened to black-list Queen’s University because 
students danced to records, who kept the violinist 
Rubinoff from playing in four Toronto high schools 
and who, two years ago, prevented a blind musician 

from emigrating to Canada from New Zealand. In . 
that instance, Murdoch told the Canadian Immi- 
gration Department that Julian Lee, a jazz artist, 
could not work here as a musician until he had a 
year’s residence. 2 
locl Many rank-and-file musicians say Murdoch’s 22- bs ay 
och 


ans year power is based on divide-and-rule tactics. HIS FIRST FOE: Murdoch scuttled AGVA in TV and clubs 


Military bandsmen form the core of Murdoch’s 


Lo i > > ‘ 
to When arch-rival AGVA bosses met in Montreal most of their Canadian members had bolted to Murdoch's 
ival concert musicians can’t seem to get together in a Musicians’ Union. AGVA countered with court action and a threat to black-list Toronto's big CNE show 
fore common front against him, in spite of their grumbles. 
uch The closest anyone ever came to unseating Mur- 
ford doch was in 1951 when Carne Bray, a young six- 
d it foot bespectacled bass-fiddle player in Mart Ken- 
ney’s band, came within 24 votes out of 1,100 of 
oo winning the presidency. A call for a recount and an 
ied argument on procedure brought a New York repre- 
ded sentative to settle the issue- in Murdoch’s favor. 
le is For all the members who fight Murdoch, there 
aul are many who swear by him. These people declare 
yt that he fights for them against radio station owners 
ada who would use amateur bands exclusively, do- 
och gooders who expect musicians to work for nothing, 
and operators of night clubs who try to beat down 
» of prices. Samuel Hersenhoren, a dapper little goateed 
al a conductor in Toronto, says Murdoch gives the 
t as union a businesslike leadership that would be hard 
c al to replace. Norman Harris, a theatrical agent who A e : 
“7 has known Murdoch since 1930 and who recently IS NEXT FOE: An all-Canadian union tries to take over 
da became an officer of the Musicians, says, “You can 
alr. rely on his integrity and with him a contract is Radio-TV star Neil LeRoy (left) leads the Canadian Council of Authors and Artists with announcer 
rule sacred.”’ Frank Tumpane, Continued on page 53 Bernard Cowan. They talk for Canadian TV entertainers now and plan to speak for visitors too 
s to 


SAMUEL HERSENHOREN BIG REVUE TROUPE SHIRLEY HARMER ROY ROGERS GYPSY ROSE LEE ERNEST CORLEY 
His puppets had to go. 


He wouldn't play. They couldn't dance. She couldn't sing. He waited ond worried. She wouldn't strip in silence. 
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DRAWINGS BY DUNCAN MACPHERSON 


Teach them how 
to handle money, said the 
psychologists. But 
hefore Boh was through 
he'd forgotten how 
to handle it himself 


ROBERT THOMAS ALLEN REVEALS 


HOW 


WISH child psychologists would get onto something besides children’s 

allowances. They cost me more dough every time I turn on the 

television. Not only that, they’re teaching my kids a lot of bad habits. 

It started with a child psychologist telling me that the purpose of 

an allowance was to teach children to handle money. I gave them 25 cents 

more a week and told them that either they paid for their own movies when 

we went on Friday nights, or went without. Both my kids love movies. 
So do I 

The first week Mary didn’t have any money left to pay for hers. 

‘Aha!”’ I said, thinking at last I'd found something that would make 
in impression besides a belt over the ear. ‘‘You see what money means? 
Now you can’t go to a movie tonight.” 

The thought suddenly dawned on me that neither could I— unless I paid 
two bucks for a sitter. 

“Okay,” I snapped, “‘let that be a lesson to you. Tonight I’ll loan you 
a quarter, but it will come off your allowance next 
week.”’ 

This taught her how to borrow. She borrowed 
two-bits again next week because she didn’t have 
Pretty 
soon she owed me $9.75. Not only that, she was 


any money left. This time she smiled 


the only kid in town not getting an allowance. She 
began to develop ticks. I started lending her her 
whole allowance. 

So I decided, well, by gosh, I’ll make them pay 
for something they go to without me. I gave them 
another quarter more a week and told them that 


they would have to pay their own Sunday-school 
collection. They both stopped going to Sunday 
school. They made another quarter a week this way, bringing the total 
up to $1.50. They got it Saturday morning, spent it Saturday afternoon and 
sat back waiting for the next pension. 

They were now getting fifty cents a week more out of me than they 
were when I had no idea what an allowance was for and just gave them a 
buck a week and forgot it. 

But I was sure the psychologists must be right, somehow. I told them 
that from now on they would have to buy all gifts out of their own allowance 
and gave them another quarter a week, bringing the take up to $1.75. They 
haven’t given me a present since. They just cut off Christmas, Father's Day 
and my birthday. I couldn’t ask them where my present was or it would be 
teaching them to be greedy, and they knew it. 

In fact, nothing seems to work. I opened a bank account for them and 
told them that I would double everything they put into it. They haven’t 
put a dime in since, and so far it has cost me $1.75 in service charges. The 
bank charges me thirty cents every time they change managers, and scowls 
at me every time I come in for bothering them with dead accounts. 
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The kids were now getting so much money every week that I was bor- 
rowing from them. They spent it on two things. Klassix Komix and Komix 
Klassix. When they were buying ten comic books a week I put my foot 
down. I told them that they could only buy one and thought that would 
fix things so I could get into their rooms without skating on two inches of 
comic books. They found a Giant Comic Book for $1.75. 

I told them that they couldn’t buy any comic books. But I remembered 
what the psychologists said. The idea was to teach them how to shop. | 
told them they could buy anything else. Mary came home with an egg slicer, 
a little bird cage, a jug, three skipping ropes, a bottle of nail polish and some 
glue for insoles. Jane came home with seven movie magazines and the 
confessions of a marijuana smoker. 

In the meantime they know that anything important that turns up I'll 
pay for it. The last time I decided that I wouldn’t take them to anything 
that they couldn’t afford themselves was the week the ballet came to our 
town, along with a kids’ movie that had been advertised for six months, 
three birthday parties, a Girl Scout rally and a school picnic. So far the 
principal, two teachers, three mothers and a Brown Owl have stopped 
speaking to me. 

The kids are just chewing their gum and wait'ng for me to crack. 


Ten comics a week is too many? Then switch to omnibus volumes. 
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A MACLEAN’S 
FLASHBACK 


A CPR harvest special arriving in Winnipeg in 1897. The lure of two dollars a day and high adventure sent a flood of manpower to the west. 


i ~ Remember those Harvest Excursions? 


er, Each fall for forty years a light-hearted army of farm recruits shuttled to the prairies. x 


- FRANK CROFT was one of them. Here’s his story of those boisterous — often riotous — days 


ing 
yur > 
h 2s m ROM 1891 to 1929 the rail-borne of the big railways and newspaper files yield j 
oi harvest excursions were a noisy a prosaic and fragmentary story When the 
the 
' ; colorful and important part of the 44,000 excursions were running they were too com ta 
, = (Canadian scene. They were a re- monplace to be news 
minder that in Canada wheat was king. They But tens of thousands of men who went on = 
. were something between a crusade and a them still have nostalgic memorie jam ath: 
binge, drudgery and adventure mixed to- packed colonist car filled with farmers. are 
gether. Men packed a three-days’ grub sup- WANTED schoolboys. lumberiacks. factory hands. roust 
ply and went to the railway station because : abouts, adventurers; the smell of “Catholic 
the harvest promised gain. But they were also S15 TO WINNIPEG hay.”’ as French-Canadian home-cured to 
moved by a sense of duty, a quasi-patriotic bacco was called and the smell of sweat and 
a RETURNING HALF A CENT PER MILE TO WINNIPEG . 
feeling that they were needed in a national PLUS $20.00 TO DESTINATION socks: the subdued strains of Seeing Nellie 
cause. They were. The western wheat grower GOING AUG. 14 & 28 Levis o % ; Home on a mouth organ from the other end 
could seed half a section or more single- of the car at night; the talk--cheerful, men 
handed. It took eight or ten men to harvest DATES AUG. 2 Q iI —— dacious, foul, enlightening, but seldom bor & 
the results of his spring labors. The prairies snow TRAIN LEAVES Standard Teme ing; the friendships quickly formed and later 
didn’t have enough people to supply the de- August 14% : oa Sok bonded with the common experience of aching 
mand, so they came from the east, and later muscles, alkali sickness, violent bunkhouse 
= from British Columbia, in a migration unique 14th and 28th 9.0 eae ery eae East vs. West debates, hard work, sound sleep * 
fer FOR TIMES FROM INTERMEDIATE STATIONS CONSULT AGENTS 1 
: in this world. and (generally) good plentiful food 
: Even while the excursions were at their SS ——E—E—ee They recall the wonder of men from the as 
= robust height, in the Twenties, their doom eee ee er ee eee hills and forests of the east at the limitless he 
= was foretold by the chattering of the early stoneless prairie soil and the immensity of the 
= combines; those, and the increasing popula- burning sky, the feel of damp clothes pulled 
9 tion of the prairie provinces, made the harvest on before dawn, the welcome taste of the ae 
: excursions, like the fur-laden York boats and hated alkali water gulped from an earthen 
= the Red River oxcarts, something for history. jug before the sun was up an hour, the magi 
= And history hasn’t taken too much notice University students got extra holidays when of the brief western twilight when the horizon 
= of them. No records have been kept by either the railways’ posters shouted for farm help. becomes a deep Continued on page 46 
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The Mob Kills a Cop During the 1935 Regina Flare-up 


Det. Charles Millar, who had a silver plate in his head, was clubbed to death on 
Dominion Day in Regina. The Mounties had orders to block the ‘‘march on Ottawa.” 


The police threw gas bombs; rioters grabbed them and threw them back. Women 
slashed at RCMP horses with razor blades fixed on sticks. One Mountie fired a shot. 


The battleground — note club fight (right). Charges by Mounted Police cleared the 
square after three hours of terror, Nine men were later convicted of rioting. 
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THE MOUNTIES e PART FIVE 


By Alan Phillips 


Ever since the First World War the 
RCMP and Canada’s Reds have been 
locked in a Cold War of their own that 
has several times exploded into bloody 
violence. This exclusive report tells you 
how the Mounted Police handle their 


most dangerous and difficult assignment 


ACCUSER AND ACCUSED. The RCMP’s John Leopold (left) 


and the Communists’ Tim Buck as they looked when they 
were staunch friends. Leopold was exposed by merest chance. 
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N FEB. 15, 1946, at six o’clock in the morn- 

ing, 12 squads of Royal Canadian Mounted 

Police knocked, simultaneously, on the doors 
of 12 homes in Ottawa, Montreal and Kingston. 
They got the occupants out of bed, hustled 12 sus- 
pected Communist spies into patrol cars, drove 
them to the big red-brick RCMP barracks at the 
edge of Ottawa, and held them incommunicado for 
five to ten days. 

The arrests drew harsh press comments on the 
danger of a federal police force that would act on 
“secret orders’? by the minister of justice. Some 
papers likened the knocking on the doors to ‘‘Hit- 
lerism.’’ Others called the RCMP barracks a ‘‘Can- 
a ‘ian Daschau.’’ The questioning in the “horrible 
little white cells’’ where the prisoners were held was 
described as “‘psychological torture.”’ 

One barrister’s accusation made front-page head- 
lines in the Ottawa Citizen: LAWYER CHARGES 
RCMP USING ‘THIRD DEGREE.’ The Can- 


adian Forum said 


If the police agents were anybody else but the 
RCMP, public opinion might be willing to give 
the government the benefit of the doubt. But the 
psychopathic addiction of the Ottawa headquar- 
ters of the RCMP to anti-Communist mania is so 
notorious that any statements from them are sus- 
pect until they have been tested and proved in 
the courts 


Canadians are not, as a national U. S. magazine 
once labeled Americans, ‘‘a nation of cop-haters.”’ 
Yet the reaction to the arrests clearly revealed a 
latent fear of the RCMP. Beneath our idealized 
image of the Mounties as the high-minded, hard- 
riding heroes of countless gallant adventures lies 
the image of a coldly efficient, rigidly disciplined, 
blindly obedient, centralized organization. 

Is the RCMP an incipient Gestapo? If not, how 
did the image arise? It couldn’t have been created 
overnight in 1946. It wasn’t. The spy case was not 
an isolated incident; it was just one battle in a long 
war fought for the most part in secret. 

The battle lines between the Mounties and the 
Reds were drawn in 1919. Expeditionary forces of 
the Allied armies were in Russia and a cavalry unit 
of Royal North West Mounted Police was part of 
Canada’s force. Winston Churchill was urging the 
defeat of the Russian revolutionary army. He was 
over-ridden by the pressure of the labor movement 
in all Allied countries and that same year the Can- 
adian force was sent home 

The RNWMP unit had done no more than make 
a few patrols out of Vladivostok and so the Moun- 
ties were more than gratified to see a large crowd 
on the Vancouver wharf and banners reading: 
WELCOME HOME RETURNING HEROES. 

As they stepped down the gangplank a man 
tossed a brick. A barrage of stones followed. The 
crowd, the RNWMP learned later, were longshore- 
men. They had read in the newspapers that the 
RNWMP had been sent home to put down strikes 
in western Canada. The welcome signs, it turned 
out, were for the Seaforth Highlanders who had 
just come back from France. 

The incident was a portent of things to come 
Labor unions in the west were hotbeds of discontent 
Soldiers were coming home to swell the ranks of the 
unemployed. The Russian Revolution, now a suc- 
cess, was held a shining example by radicals every- 
where. In every labor hall from Winnipeg to Van 
couver left-wingers fired wild words of revolution 
into an inflammatory situation 

At a Calgary convention in March 1919, rebels 
from the Trades and Labor Council launched the 
One Big Union. Their intention was to take over 
the craft unions (carpenters’, machinists’, etc.) and 
to raise upon their defunct bodies a single colossus. 
One resolution, passed unanimously by the conven- 
tion, announced its “‘full acceptance of the principle 
of Proletarian Dictatorship as being absolute and 
efficient for the transformation of capitalist private 
property to communal wealth.”’ This was their aim. 
Their weapon, they declared, was the general strike. 

The Royal North West Mounted Police was then 
a federal force, responsible for the peace of the 
Northwest and the prairies; next year, as the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, it was to become 
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EMMA WOIKIN took Mounties ‘‘off the hook’ when 


she confessed to giving Reds secret telegrams. 


; 
* 


FRED ROSE, MP, was a link with rings abroad. 


He suggested Lunan (below, left) as an agent 


When Gouzenko Talked, the RCMP Swiftly Smashed Ottawa Spy Ring 


GORDON LUNAN, editor of Canadian Information 


Service, and Kathleen Willsher were imprisoned. 


the federal police force for all Canada. Soon the 
Mounties had undercover men in the One Big 
Union in almost every centre. They wanted to find 
out if the OBU planned violence to gain its stated 
aims. 

Corporal (later Ass’t Comm’r) Frank Zaneth 
served as a typist to a leader of the Winnipeg 
general strike. An organizer from the Industrial 
Workers of the World, a revolutionary U.S. union, 
visited strike headquarters to see how things were 
coming. ‘‘What’s wrong with your Canadian intel 
ligence?”’ he asked. ‘‘Don’t they ever bother you? 

“No,” said Zaneth’s boss, ‘“‘they’re half asleep.’ 

But the Mounties weren’t asleep. After the Win 
nipeg strike failed in June 1919 Zaneth’s testimony 
helped convict seven leaders of sedition: one was 
acquitted, 

The OBU was doomed when power in its councils 
was seized by a revolutionary group with more taste 
than talent for conspiracy. In 1921, in a barn near 
Guelph, Ont., a meeting of left-wing socialists in 
cluding OBU leaders was arranged by a Latvian 
using the name Charles Scott. Scott was one of 
the three men who composed the Pan American 
Bureau, the voice of the Communist International 
in North America. That night he founded the Can 
adian Communist Party, under the less pro 


RAYMOND BOYER, a McGill professor, drew minor 


sentence. His evidence helped convict Fred Rose 


vocative title of the Workers’ Party of Canada 

It was the great misfortune of the Reds that two 
years earlier a man named John Leopold had de 
cided to join the Royal North West Mounted 


Police Leopold al 


Austrian emigrant, a home 
steader from Peace River who spoke four lan 
guages No Mountie ever looked less like the 
romantic figure of fiction than thi squat swarthy 
man with the hooked nose and soft, melancholy 
brown eyes Noting Leopold’s background and 
languages, his inspector told him he had been 
picked for an important undercover mission to 
penetrate the OBU in Regina 

Constable John Leopold vanished from the Re 


gina barracks. He reappeared as Jack Esselwein 
house painter i man with a tittle income from 
Peace River farm, a dabbler in grain futures He 
joined the Painters’ Union. He seemed an ardent 
eloquent, willing socialist. Soon, he was prominent 


in the OBU 
4 few months after the Communist Party was 


formed Leopold received a letter 


De ( 


Continued on page 56 
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Dk REK BAKER wrote the story for the Sault BERNARD TURCOTT led the Wawa forces but GERALD SPRENG, RALPH MILLS insisted on 


Star and lost his job in the fight that followed. couldn’t hold the post office and railway station. | Wawa in business contracts, kept getting Jamestown. 


ERIC MUNRO wanted the name changed to honor WHIT BODLEY sold sweat shirts plugging James- VIC NOTT launched pro-Jamestown petition 


Sir James Dunn, whose wealth helped build the town. town. His store got a new rush of business. one of seven straw votes on the issue of a name. 


What would you 
all this town? 


DESMOND STEWART organized a_ brand-new 


chamber of commerce that nores the squabble. 


BAR B A RA \i¢ d( yN tells the lively tale of a storm in a teacup over the strangest name in Canada 
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“YOR THE last seven years a hustling Ontario mining com- 
4 munity has been rent by a rancorous squabble over a name 
- Should it be called Wawa? 


This may seem a simple problem, one that could be settled 


Or should it be called Jamestown 


with a show of hands or an amicable debate by the town fathers 
at council meeting, but in this case it has not been so. It’s beer 
instead, a collision between two factions in which families have 
stopped speaking to each other, children have scrapped in the 
schoolyard and customers have boycotted the opposition’s store 
One man has switched insurance agents over the name issue 


another has lost hundreds of dollars’ worth of dry-goods business 


and a third has given up his jol It’s been so bitter a feud that 
both sides have called on such weapons as stones, sweat shirt 

signs, sanctions, spit and signatures, some illegedly faked And 
yet to date the only re sults have heen bad blood two Chambers 


of Commerce and some ingenious combinations of the two name: 
for use on letterheads. 
The name Wawa will serve for this account 


[It is an old Indian word meaning “wild goose,’ and its pat 


tisans point out that it has weathered a lot of the town’s fickle 
history. Wawa has been twice a boom town and twice a ghost 
town: gold rushes at the turn of the century and in the Twenties 


both petered out Before that, when the CPR transcontinenta 


line was under construction, Wawa was part of the staging route 
for supplies unloaded on the shore of Lake Superior ind carried 
overland to the end of steel. The townsite was officially registered 
as Wawa fifty-five years ago 


But in its latest incarnation Wawa is an iron-mining town and 


owes its life to the wealthy but trast e Canadian industria 


Sir James Dunn, who took over the ict’s iron deposits in the 


hirties 


It was in honor of thi ipparentiy, that a group of fans 
tried to rechristen the place Jamestown Dunt organi ed Algoma 


] 


Ore Properties as a subsidiary of his large Algoma Steel Corpora 


tion and found a roast | 


ing process that would make commercially 
usable the low-grade siderite ore from Helen Mine, just north of 


town. By this year about 6,000 tons of ore a day were being taken 
out and an expansion program was under way that would pour an 
additional $13 millions into further development. 

Wawa itself is a neat little village bedded down by a cold little 


lake near Lake Superior, 180 miles north of Sault Ste. Mari 


t 
Rolling back from it are the great ironclad ranges of Algoma 
fledged in somber evergreen. A spur from the Algoma Central 
Railway serves the town and, when weather permits, so does a 
chartered air line from the Soo. No highway comes within seventy 
miles and the local roads are blind alleys, the longest going only 
17 miles. 

The population is just under 3,000 and of these Dunn’s con 


pany employs 770 men. The company also provides low-cost 


[wice a ghost town, Wawa is livened by its seven-year dispute. 
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housing for its workers and water and sewer services on favorable 


terms for the community. The modern Lady Dunn Hospital was 


i gift to the town 


So when, back in 1947, it was suggested that Wawa be re 


named Jamestown the idea found local supporters who felt grati 
tude for past benefits and hope for more of the same. The source 
of the original suggestion has never bee determined, nor it now 
likely to be Sut the townspeople are cor vinced the idea originated 
in the Sault Ste M irie head offices of Algom i Stee! 

lhe first inkling to the community « ime when the po 
Mrs. Verna Lethbridge, received a letter from the Pt 
Department isking her te ound out local ! ness! 
‘ ing the name ot the post office to Jamestow She « 

i her customer They voted « ight to tour aga 

mproper fraction from the Jamestow point of view 
repeated in six relevant ballot ind petitior betwee! 
LOD] ind reversed i eve tr 

\t the first hint of the proposal to change the té 
a strong Wawa faction had sprung up, stung by th 
of corporate interference and a strong love of histor 
names — specifically, “Wawa 

For his part, Sir James Dun might have beer 
take to the idea of a town named for him He has |} 
specially blended nl Cuban « yar individually, rolle 
poring hi own dri king water when he pay innua 
annual visit to Wawa, where he peat Oo ny peopl 
theless he denied that he was the Jame 1 que on and 


officers claimed the name was intended to honor Jamest« 


site of the first white settlement and the first tro nie 
continent This wa ifter it became obvious that gratit 
James ind to the compat! Y Wa not mMmanimou 


The people of Wawa know that Algoma Ore Propertie 
livelihood Some ike the company, other rese ti on 
favors from it and some fear it. Some skitter from one at 


another: they are no more 


inconsistent than most peop 


Wawa or Jamestown?’ Signs Cant Agree 


Eric Munro seized on the idea of changing the name a 1 Poor 
way to honor Sir James and he sponsore da petition to that effect 


not long after the postmistress’ informal poll. Munro, a debonair 


grey-haired insurance agent, remembered the district as it was 


before Dunn’s money poured in When I first came here,’’ said 
Without Sir James thi 


or wanting to change 


Munro, ‘‘they had only four buildings 
town would be nothing. That’s my reasor 


the name.”’ 


Bernard Turcott, then owner of Turcott’s of Wawa, the 
town’s biggest clothing store, had an answer for Munro I got 
nothing against Sir James ” he said He never comes to tow! 


but what he comes to chat with us We get 
every vear. But I don’t like the way they’re tr 


} 


name over on us from the Soo. If it stays Wawa it’ll be an oper 


town; if it’s changed to Jamestown it’ ll be company-dominated 


Turcott. a hefty man with a round, amiable face and good-natured 
voice, quickly became the enfant terrible of the fight He and hi 
wife, along with Gerald Spreng, a fellow merchant, countered 


{ 


Munro’s petition with one of their own, ind a private ballot, and 


announced that the results favored Wawa. 


Mrs. Turcoit stressed the value of the name itself We 1) 
‘Wawa. the town with the million-dollar name.’ If we ever get 
some roads this town could be a million-dollar tourist paradise 
But who’s going to go to a place called Jamestown’? There are 24 
Jamestowns in the world If we lose our name we lose all ou 


history too. I’m bugs on history 

Spreng, the proprietor of Wawa Electric Hardware, got into the 
‘The name of this town is Wawa and should stay that 
way,” he said abruptly. His ads in the Sault Star be i 
slvlv. ‘“‘Wawa Electric Hardware, Member of the Wawa Chamber 
of Commerce, Wawa, Ontario.” 


argument 


These were people willing to stand up and be counted, but 
their fight was inevitably to distress those townspeople who pre 
ferred discretion to principle. They, whatever their private cor 


victions, were ruled by an old advertising maxim Don’t offend 
the sponsor,’’ the sponsor, in this case, being the company A] 


goma Ore Properties has never issued a public statement endors 
ing “Jamestown” but, in the words of the vice-president, George 
MacLeod, “There is no question of company policy 

Even as the early petitions were going the rounds in 1947 the 
Algoma Central Railway finished its new red-brick station with 
stainless-steel letters a foot high spelling Jamestown. It has full 
power to christen its stations as it pleases, regardless of the names 
of the towns they serve. Dunn’s company is the railway’s biggest 


Continued on page 42 
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THE WHITE AND THE GOLD BY THOMAS B. COSTAIN 


Illustrated by Arbuc kle 


| 1¢ Hero who had NO Friends 


Phe haughty sreontenac quarrelled everyone in New France 
was in disgrace. But when the colony its gravest danger and 


British ships ol war filled thee Basin. it was Frontenac whe deteaed Quebec 


‘ 


Part Twelve 


HERE NOW appears on the scene of New 
France the leading character and the most 
colorful actor in the drama being enacted 
against the backdrop of Canadian solitudes. 
Louis de Buade, Comte de Frontenac, has been 
accepted as the greatest in the long list of governors 
who for various periods controlled the destinies of 
the colony. He was a man of positive qualities, a 
curious blending of strength and weakness. In 
fact, one of the most contradictory of men to attain 
such a degree of fame. He came to New France at a 
time when a strong hand was badly needed at the 
helm. If his record, reviewed at this late period, 
seems rather lacking in solid achievement, there 
can be no doubt that he had in full degree the 
strength which was needed to bring the colony 
through a period of desperate crisis. 
He quarrelled with the other heads of the state 
and from the first seems to have been on the worst 
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possible terms with the Jesuits. His coat of arms 
carried an imaginary animal, half griffon and half 
lion. “I will yet make the griffon fly above the 
crows!” he cried on one occasion, the crows being 
the Jesuits He had no difficulty, however, in 
winning and holding the affections and the obe- 
dience of the common man. He strove always to 
improve the position of the patient habitant and 
succeeded to some extent. 

He seems to have had an instinctive understand 
ing of the Indians. The shrewd and fearless policy 
he adopted in dealing with them brought the colony 
through its darkest days. The Iroquois admired 
and feared him. He sometimes indulged in horse 
play with the braves from the Finger Lakes and 
even joined once in an imitation of a war dance. At 
other times, when hatred ran high, he did not 
hesitate to authorize the burning of prisoners at 
the stake. 

On the reverse side, he was haughty, quarrelsome, 
absurdly boastful, unable to stomach opposition It 
was said he sometimes frothed at the mouth with 
rage when his views were disregarded. There seems 
no doubt that he had accepted the post in the first 
place as a way of improving his own fortunes. The 


charge was made against him that he was in secret 


alliance with some of the coureurs de bois in illicit 
fur trading, but no proof has ever been established 

Frontenac was born at Béarn, Gascony, in 1620 
Both his father and his grandfather had been men 
of some prominence at court, but the family 
fortunes had declined and when he was i5 he 
became a soldier. He began to distinguish himself 
at once. His record was so exceptional, in fact, that 
at 23 he was appointed colonel of the regiment of 
Normandy Four years later, hec ause of the success 
with which he led his men in the Italian campaign, 
he was made a maréchal de camp When peace 
came, however, he went back to Paris without an 
occupation 

After a whirlwind courtship he secretly married 
Anne de la Grange-Trianon, daughter of the Sieur 
de Neuville, a neighbor of the Buades. Anne, then 
16 possessed a beauty and wit that kept her one of 
the most-sought-after women in fashionable France 
all her life 


soon after the birth of a son, and they parted 


But her marriage to Frontenac failed 


Little is known of Frontenac’s middle years. He 
was seen occasionally at court It was known he 
lived beyond his means and that his admiration for 
the opposite sex remained unimpaired 


»bscurity came to him 


\ chance to emerge from 
in 1669, when Venice became embroiled with the 
Turks who had invaded Crete and besieged the city 
of Candia The Venetians engaged Frontenac to 
lead their beleaguered forces and he performed 
effectively that Venice was able to settle with the 
Turks on favorable terms 

This was a factor in securing for him the appoint 
ment as governor of New France in 1672. It was not 
the kind of post he had wanted, for it amounted 
almost to exile and the salary was only 8,000 livres 
a vear. But by this time the Buade fortunes had 
worn thin 

Another factor, it was said, was that the King 
was only too glad to get Frontenac as far away as 
possible Louis XIV was now launched on his 
career as a great lover When his romance with 
Louise de la Valliére began to fade, the royal eye 
rested with ardent appreciation on the perfection 
of a lady-in-waiting, the Marquise de Montespan 
It was whispered in court that this opulently 
beautiful creature, with her golden hair, large blue 


eyes and voluptuous figure had been partial earlier 


to an ageing but still handsome and fascinating 
Louis de Buade, Comte de Frontenac There was 
much snickering in corners and discreet singing of 
a bawdy verse whict ome wit had composed 


It began 


This story was generally accepted it the time, but 


there is small reason to assume that pique would 
have been allowed to sway the King’s judgment. It 


is safer to think that the appointment was made on 
the unquestioned qualifications of Frontenac for 
the office 

It might have been expected that Frontenac 
would be disillusioned and disturbed by Quebes 
smallness and complete lack of grandeur From 
the deck of the hip the city looked drab, crude, a 


huddle of hastily constructed building 


Yet this appointment was his last chance to 
retrieve his reputation as a valuable servant of the 
state and to mend his fortunes Could either be 
done in this | ttle outpost “ Continued on next pags 
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Miaclean’s Movies 


RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 


| BEST BET 


MAN WITH A MILLION: Although neither as 


frothy nor as satirical as the yarn’s comic possi- 


bilities might lead you to expect, this British film has more than a 


few amusing moments 


It's from a Mark Twain tale about a penni- 


less American in Edwardian London (Gregory Peck) who becomes 
the toast of the town on a borrowed bank note for one million 
pounds — without actually spending a single farthing 


DOCTOR IN THE HOUSE: This amiable British farce about medical 
students has been smashing box-office records in England. | find it 
rather patchy, with many a good joke stifled at birth, but James 
Robertson Justice is hilarious as a senior surgeon with a tongue of 
brass and a heart of gold 


THE HEART OF THE MATTER: Without attaining the rare dignity of 


classic 
about an English police official in Africa 


ponders choose between 


high tragedy 


suicide rather than 


this is an unrelievedly gloomy melodrama 


Howard) who 


religion. 


(Trevor 
love and 


Superb acting and some intelligent dialogue are compensations 


THE MIAMI STORY: Except for a ponderous unseen narrator in the 
March of Time tradition, this is a crisp and entertaining story about 


society versus crime 


Barry Sullivan is the sleuth 


THREE COINS IN THE FOUNTAIN: The wide-screen magnificence of 
Rome and Venice is a lot more impressive than the rambling story 
in a slick fable about three love-starved American gals (Dorothy 
McGuire, Jean Peters, Maggie MacNamara) who consult a wishing 


well in Italy 


YOU KNOW WHAT SAILORS ARE: Not in the top bracket of British 


comedies, but good fun nonetheless 


A 


fake Secret Weapon, some 


agitated Royal Navy brass hats and a haremful of quasi-Turkish 
temptresses are among the ingredients. 


Gilmour’s Guide | 


POOR FAIR © GOOD ** 
EXCELLENT **® TOPS * 


Bad for Each Other: Drama ®@®® Knock on Wood: Comedy 
The Best Years of Our Lives (re 
Lome ame Th L t 
The Big Heat: Crime drama ee wet 
Loophole: Crime drama 
The Bigamist: Drama 
Z Lucky Me: C’Scope musical. 
®*® Captain's Paradise: Comedy ® The Love Lottery: Comedy 
® Carnival Story: Sexy melodrama °° Th 
ritich c adv 
®® The Command: Covalry vs. Injuns ese e Maggie: British comedy. 
Mogambo: Jungle comedy 
©® Dial M for Murder: Suspense SS The Naked Jungle: Adventure 
New Faces: Cine > revu 
®® Escape From Fort Bravo: Cavalry eee ces: CinemaScope revue 
wee Night People: Espionage drama 
Inju 
Executive Suite: Drama 
Flame and the Flesh: Dram< The Pickwick Papers: Comedy 
® Front Page Story: Press drama ® Prince Valiant: Adventure 
®*® Glenn Miller Story: Musica ® Red Garters: Western comedy 
©® Gypsy Colt: Farm-life drama * Reluctant Casanova: Comedy 
® Hell and High Water: Action © Rhapsody: Drama plus musi« 
drama in CinemaScope * The Ringer: British mystery 
® Hell Below Zero: Adventure @e@® Riot in Cell Block 11: Prison 
Highway Dragnet: Murder drama drama 
©©®® Hobson's Choice: Comedy River of No Return: Western. 
Rob Roy: Adventure 
@¢© it Should Happen to You: Man 
PP ® Rose Marie: Musical 
hattan satirical comedy 
Johnny Guitar: Wester drama * She Couldn't Say No: Comedy 
juylius Caesar: Shakespeare Siege at Red River: Western 
The Stratford Adventure: 
® King of the Khyber Rifles: Drama y ee 
n CinemaScope ®* Tennessee Champ: Ring comedy 
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It had been recognized at Versailles 
that he must be assisted in making a 
proper entrance. The King had given 
him 6,000 livres for his equipment and 
9 000 livres for a bodyguard of twenty 
horsemen, The guard preceded him 
down the gangplank, resplendent in new 
uniforms had dressed him- 
self with the greates His close 
cropped hair, now thir ind grey, was 
covered by his well-curled wig. His 


tapabord hat had a brim which turned 


Frontenac 
t care 


face and thus showed the 


up off his 


costliness of its scarlet silk lining, in 
keeping with the fineness of Its plume 
His coat was of rich grey levantine 
cloth 


The curious eyes of the people who 


had gathered at the docks to « itch a 
glimpse of the new governor must have 
with approval his impeccable 
ittire. and observed also that this man 


the King had sent them had a keen and 


noted 


intelligent eye, a strong line to his jaw, 
a commanding nose 
Frontenac himself 
been well impressed with what he saw 
As a soldier he had seen that this great 
rock was almost impregnable. Now he 
looked about him at close range and 


found the people friendly and pleasant. 


seems to have 


Something was stirring excitedly in his 


mind. This great new land was his to 
rule. In his first letter home he com- 
mented on the superb location of the 
town. which “could not be better 


situated as the future capital of a great 
empire.” 

The Sovereign Council, which trans 
acted the business of the colony, con 
sisted of seven members: the governor, 
the head of the Church, the intendant 
and four councilors selected from the 
citizenry. It met every Monday morn- 
ing around a round table at the citadel 
At his first session Frontenac contented 
himself with listening attentively. But 
he left the meeting with his mind made 
up that the machinery of government 
would have to be overhauled 

He took no immediate steps. First 
he inspected the offices and warehouses 
and even the homes of the residents 
He cast a shrewd and appreciative eye 
over the innovations for which Talon 
the intendant had been 
While on his rounds he talked to every 
one and listened as intently to the most 
habitant as to the wealthy 


responsible 


humble 
landowners and merchants 

His head was filled with plans. He 
which 


was ready for an innovation 


would lead to the abolition of the 
Council: the establishment of an as- 
sembly or parlement which would be 
known as the Three Estates of Canada 
The Three 
Estates had existed in France through 
the Middle Ages, but after, 1614 they 
had not been convened. Louis XIV had 
never been under the necessity of con- 


Chis was not a new idea 


tending with such an assembly, and his 
royal countenance would have turned 
purple at the mere whisper of reviving 
it as a permanent institution. Fron- 
tenre had one trait which was to stand 
him in good stead but which proved 
highly unsatisfactory in this case; he 
acted on his impulses and explained 
matters later 

The Three Estates were, of course, 
the nobility, the clergy and the com- 
mons. Some of the seigneurs belonged 
to the nobility; the 
Sulpicians and Récollets would all be 
To act 
for the people, he summoned a number 
of merchants and citizens of substance 


lesser Jesuits, 


represented in the second class 


It was clear to men with more subtle 
minds than 
novation was going to rub Versailles the 
The rumbling of the ap- 
proaching storm sounded clearly in the 


Frontenac’s that this in- 
wrong way 


ears of Talon, and that shrewd old fox 
became conveniently indisposed when 
the day of convocation arrived. But he 
was well informed of what went on and 
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he promptly relayed all that he heard 
to the home departments. 

Frontenac astutely turned the first 
meeting into a glorification of the King 
The reaction at Versailles, 
hostile 


in spite of 
this, was distinctly Colbert’s 
letter to the new governor Was a severe 
King’s minister 
Canada 


blow to his pride. The 
that 
governed in accordance with the forms 
He, Frontenac, 
form to the 


pointed out must be 


in use in France must 
“never give a corporates 
inhabitants of Canada 
That the 


who could not brook opposition in any 


high-tempered 


governor 


form took this rejection of his plan 
to heart goes without saying Sut the 


reprimand marked the end of the Three 


Estates. They were not again con 
voked 
Frontenac 


showman. to use a modern term. He 


had all the instincts of 


liked to dramatize a situation The 
supreme example of this is found in the 
establishment of a fort, later called Fort 
Frontenac, at Cataraqui and the use he 
of it to startle and 
[roquois 

Although peace with the 


made awe the 


[roquois 


prevailed, there was 1 mounting ten 
sion. It was clear to the new governor 
that the time was ripe for another 


demonstration of the might of France 

He let it be known that he desired to 
hold council with the chiefs of the Five 
Nations. The Iroquois leaders replied 
haughtily that they 
receive the new leader of the French i 


would be glad to 


their own council house. Frontenac’s 
response showed how well he had come 
to understand in this short time the 
workings of the Iroquois mind 
“Tt is for the father,’ he 
“to tell the children where to 
council.”” He added that he 
receive a delegation at Cataraqui. The 
Five Nations 
agreed to meet him there 


declared, 
hold 
would 


thoroughly impressed 


\ Brave Show in Breastplates 


Frontenac decided to go to ( Jataraqu 
with a display of force and magnificence 
which would amaze the tribesmen. He 
did not have funds available for carry 
ing out anything as ambitious as this 
and peremptorily 
citizens to provide him with what he 


ordered the 


would need-—boats and canoes, arms 
and men, ample supplies of food, the 
artisans and tools required for his dis 
play of constructive magic. Grumblingly 
they obeved: they 
over completely to this man of whom 
they had received such mixed reports 
and who had already impressed them as 
of many and conflicting moods. On 
June 3 the flotilla left Quebec on its 
majestic journey It was an imposing 
show they made in approaching Catara- 
where the delegation 
In the lead were four squadrons 


were not yet won 


qui, [roquois 
waited 
of canoes filled with scouts and woods 
men, all very and exuberant 
Next in line 
carrying the materials needed in the 
Fron 
tenac and his staff came next, making a 


noisy 


were two large barges 


hasty construction of the fort 


brave show with their burnished breast 
plates and glistening swords, and such 
raiment as had never before been seen 
on American land or sea 

The troops followed in canoes. Bring 
ing up the rear were two more squad 
rons of canoes filled with men of the 
woods in varied and multicolored garb 

The Iroquois delegation, waiting on 
the shores of Cataraqui, stood in silent 
awe as the white men landed and pro 
ceeded to set up their tents. No effort 
made to negotiations 1m 
mediately. Frontenac was too shrewd 
for that. He allowed the copper ranks 
to stand and stare while the tasks of 
settling were carried out, and he then 
retired to his pavilion which was large 
and imposing. The standard of France 


was open 
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was set up in front The great flag 
high above the pavilion was of heavy 
white silk, powdered with the gold of 
the fleur-de-lis. 

The engineers and their small army 
of helpers did not delay in beginning 
their work. The thump of axes and the 
screech of saws were heard in the woods 
from the moment of the first landing. 
The construction of the new fort was 
well underway before the governor’s 
staff laid sails on the ground for the 
feet of the chiefs in approaching Onon- 
tio, as the Indians named the govern- 
ors of Quebec 

The sixty delegates of the Five 
Nations stalked haughtily over the 
flattened sails the next morning at 
seven o'clock and seated themselves 
under a canvas canopy in front of the 
pavilion. The haughtiness was on the 
surface; in their minds they were con- 
sumed with curiosity about this new 
leader who came with so much pomp 
and magnificence. 

There was silence when Frontenac 
emerged into the sunlight with his 
plumed hat on his head and his sword 
by his side. He seated himself on a 
much-gilded and decorated chair in 
the centre of the semicircle of chiefs. 
Nothing was said as the calumet, the 
pipe of peace, was handed along the 
ranks, but the carefully laid plans of 
Frontenac were having an effect. There 
was a definite hint of uneasiness in the 
set of their naked shoulders when Chief 
Garakontie opened the proceedings 
with a long speech of greeting. 

Frontenac started his reply with a 
word which had never before been ad- 
dressed to the proud men of the Five 
Nations. ‘“‘Children!”’ he began. It had 
been the custom to address the chiefs as 
brothers. The squatting braves stirred 
in surprise and muttered among them 
selves. Well aware of what they were 
thinking, the governor proceeded 

“You have done well, my children, to 
obev the command of your father. Take 
co wage: you will hear his word, which 
is full of peace and tenderness. Do not 
think that I have come for war My 
mind is full of peace, and she walks by 


my side 

This was flowery talk, the kind that 
Indians understood Onontio was an 
old man, after all, and it was right for 
him to address them as his children. 
They said, ‘‘Ho!”’ and settled back to 
listen 

The discussions went on for four full 
days, and all the time the Iroquois 
were uneasily aware that something 
strange and completely beyond their 


understanding was going on around 
them Raudin, the head of the engi 
neers, had trained and coached his men 


to do the fastest building operation the 


New World had ever seen. As soon as 
the trees were cut down they were 
trimmed and sized and put in place. 
Raudin had marked the outlines of the 
new buildings on the ground; and now, 
plan in hand, he directed where each 
log and plank was to go. The outer 
palisade went up while the moat was 
being dug. The living quarters inside 
the walls were underway before the 
sharp peaks of the barbican had been 
brought into line. Everything was 
going up as though by magic, walls and 
bastions and battlements, with loop- 
holes for musketeers and emplacements 
for guns. 

Handicapped by their lack of tools, 
the Iroquois had always found con 
struction a long and tiresome task; but 
here it went along so easily that they 
could not take their eyes away Were 
the French the possessors of secrets 
which had not yet been suspected? 
Were they sorcerers to raise walls al- 
most as fast as the squaws could set up 
a wigwam? 

3y the end of the fourth day against 
the line of the sky, where before there 
had been nothing, stood Fort Catara 
qui. 


Brandy for Beaver Skins 


The conference had been a success 
The continuance of peace had been 
mutually conceded and assured. Fort 
Frontenac, as the outpost was later 
called, had cost 10,000 franes, but that 
seemed a small price to pay for such 
satisfactory results. Frontenac’s letters 
to France after the event exhibited 
a personal satisfaction which seems 
thoroughly justified 

But if he had reinforced the peace 
with the Lroquois, Frontenac managed 
nevertheless, to keep himself em 
broiled with the Frenchmen about him 
The mails which progressed so slowly 
back and forth between Quebec and 
Versailles crackled with controversy 

There was, above all else, the case of 
Francois Perrot. Married to a niece of 
the intendant, Talon, Perrot had been 
ippointed governor of Montreal. H¢ 
had come to Canada to improve his 
fortunes and he took no special pains 
to conceal the fact. Although he could 


not engage openly in the fur trade, he 
did not hesitate to turn his seigneury 
an island which he called Ile Perrot 


lying off Montreal, into an importan 
cog in the trade wheel An agent was 
placed in charge there to intercept the 
Indian canoes as they came down the 
river en route to Montreal. By offering 
brandy in trade, he succeeded in getting 
his hands on a large part of the furs 
Frontenac kept a watchful eye on the 
Montreal governor, and when the latte 
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provided him with an adequate excuse 
for interfering, he did so with charac- 
In attempting to follow 
out the King’s orders to lay hands on 
all men engaged in the fur trade with- 
out official permits, Charles d’Ail- 
leboust, the judge of the Montreal 
court, had placed two of them under 


teristic energy 


arrest. One of Perrot’s officers, named 


Carion, helped the pair to escape 
an officer of 
his own to Montreal with three soldiers 
To this 
emissary Sizard, 
Frontenac entrusted a letter to Perrot 


Frontenac promptly sent 


io take Carion into custody 


whose name was 


summer or the snowy white of winter. 


iv 


ore blended in one shingle for a magically harmonious effect, faithfully 


reproducing the hues of nature. 
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light-hued, 
and rith... gorgeous against the full-bodied colouring of 


in which two appecling shades of one basic colour 


MU 7 here several vivid colours 


in which he explained his course of 
action in thus invading the latter’s 
jurisdiction. In a towering rage, Perrot 
ordered Bizard’s arrest, throwing Fron- 
tenac’s letter in his face without con- 
descending to open it 

Frontenac heard the story with 
mounting indignation, although he did 
not foam at the mouth, as one recorder 
has claimed. The course he followed 
indicates, in fact, a note of caution and 
certainly more than a touch of diplo- 
matic guile. He wrote to Perrot in 
courteous terms, inviting him to come 
to Quebec to discuss the situation. 


Perrot set off for Quebec, accom- 
panied by a Sulpician priest, Abbé 
Salignac de Fénelon, who seemed to feel 
that he might be useful as a peace- 
maker. It was in the middle of winter, 
and the pair tramped most of the 
distance on snowshoes, a long and 
arduous trip. On arriving, Perrot made 
an official call at the Citadel of St. 
Louis and so discovered immediately 
that Frontenac, in extending his invita- 
tion, had been anything but candid. 
Bizard met him at the entrance, wear- 
ing no doubt a grin of intense personal 
satisfaction, and demanded his sword. 
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arrest, announced 


under 
Bizard. Perrot was led away to one of 
the cells in the chateau, a small and far 
from comfortable habitation in such 


He was 


bitterly cold weather. Fénelon, shocked 
beyond measure by the trick, sought 
out Frontenac and protested vigor 
ously. The governor was coo] and with 
drawn in his attitude. Seething with 
indignation, Fénelon returned to Mont 
real where he proceeded, for the 
benefit of the good citizens of the town, 
to paint the governor’s conduct in the 
most bitter terms. 

Up to this point the sympathies of 
the Montrealers had been with Fron- 
tenac rather than with the violent and 
openly venal Perrot. Frontenac aliena 
ted their support, however, by proceed 
ing to appoint a new governor, selecting 
a man who had served with him in 
Flanders, one Monsieur de la Nouguére 
It had been the rule that the office of 
governor of Montreal could be filled 
only with the consent of the messieurs 
The stout men of the 
town at the trading crossroads had no 


of the seminary 


stomach for a rule exercised from 
Quebec 

The new appointee went to work 
without delay to carry out Frontenac’s 
wishes. He managed to get his hands on 
the two coureurs de bois whose seizure 
had precipitated the trouble and sent 
them off to Quebec to be dealt with 
Frontenac decided the time had come 
to demonstrate the power and inflexi 
bility of the law. One of the pair was 
sentenced to be hanged and in due 
course he was led to the square in front 
of the chateau where the sentence was 
carried out. It is affirmed that Perrot 
watched the proceedings from his cell 
If such were the case, the spectac le did 
nothing to soften the Perrot tempe 

In the meantime the Abbé Fénelon 
was stirring things up in Montreal 
He preached an incendiary sermon in 
the Hétel-Dieu chapel directed clearly 
Next he circulated 
When word 


Frontenac 


it Frontenac 
petition in Perrot’s behalf 
of his activities reached 
the churchman was summoned to Que 
bec and put on trial with Perrot 

In court Fénelon and Perrot were 
openly defiant After several hearings 
had resulted in noisy altercations 
was decided to refer the case to the 
decision of the King. The two prisoners 


yut on the last ship for France 


were I 


that fall, and all the records and the 
evidence were sent along for the roy 


guidance 
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It looked at first as though the pres 
sure of opinion hostile to Frontenac in 
the French capital would affect the 
opinion of the monarch. Talon was at 
court and openly antagonistic to the 
governor, and it was well known that 
Louis allowed himself to be guided in 
many things by the advice of the ex- 
intendant. The Abbé d’Urfe, a close 
adherent of Fénelon’s, was connected 
with the King’s minister, Colbert. by 
marriage. 

There were comparatively few to 
speak for the bitter old soldier sitting in 
his cabinet atop the rock at Quebec 
and cut off from all further participa 
tion in the dispute; and it appeared 
certain for a time that the anti-Fron- 
tenac faction would prevail 


3ut Colbert’s head was in¢ apable of 


entertaining anything but a common 
sense view of such matters, and the 
King himself showed an admirable 
resolve to consider only the main 
issues 


victory for Fron- 


The result was 
tenac, even though it was only a partial 
vindication Fénelon was prohibited 
from returning to Canada, and con 
cerning Perrot the King wrote to 
Frontenac: “‘I have put him for some 
time in the Bastille. I will send him 
back to his government and I will orde: 
him to call on you and to offer you his 
ipologies for all that has passed. After 
which I desire that you will not retain 
iny resentment against him but that 
you will treat him in accordance with 
the power I have given him.’ 

It was clear that the patience of the 
monarch had been strained almost to 
the breaking point by the incident 


Jousts With the Jesuits 


Part of the troubles in which Fron 
tenac was involved in his first term wa 
the result of a conspiracy of his own 
contriving. Colbert was afraid of the 
power which the Jesuits had acquired 
in Canada. The King also was wary of 
the order and prepared to have them 
curbed in any reasonable way. Colbert, 
therefore, had a talk with the brusque 
nobleman before the latter first set sail 
for Canada It was agreed between 
them that a close eye must be kept on 
Jesuit activities 

The haughty Gascon needed no 
further authority than this understand 
ing with Colbert to proceed at once in 
checking the Jesuits Almost im 
mediately after his arrival, certainly 
before he could have acquainted him 
self thoroughly with the facts, he wrote 
o Colbert that the Jesuits were is 


much interested in the conversion of 


beaver as in the conversion of the 
Indians 

Thereafter his clashes with the 
Jesuits were continuous. He criticized 
the priests because their converts did 
not learn to speak French, and even 
set up classes of his own to show how it 
should be done. He accused the priests 
of tormenting their charges in the con 
fessional by demanding the names of 
uccomplices in sin, informing husbands 
ibout the misdeeds of wives, and telling 
parents the faults of their children 

But the chief cause of disagreement 
was, once again, the traffic in brandy 
Frontenac was convinced that it was 
necessary to use brandy for barter 
because the English, who were proving 
themselves shrewd and successful fur 
traders, supplied firewater to the 
natives. In this he had the backing of 
most of the citizens of the colony who 
knew that their prosperity depended 


entirely on the fur trade It was an 
opinion, moreover, which Colbert had 
consistently shared and in which the 
farseeing Talon had believed The 
church was against the sale of brandy 
ind on this issue the Sulpicians were 
is firm and outspoken as the Jesuits 


The previous heads of state had accused the 
dealt warily with this question, realiz wealth as a result of the trading facili 
ing the strength of the clerical position. ties they enjoyed 
Frontenac came right out into the stretches of 
open. Why, he demanded, was it more seigneuries, he declared 
sinful to give brandy to Indians in The Jesuits 
trade than for a Bordeaux merchant to plaint was lodged against the governor 
sell wine to the Dutch and English? that he insisted 
The Dutch and English, he averred, priests secure passports from him before 
got just as drunk as the Indians setting out on thei 

Carrying the struggle over the use of charged that 
brandy to an extreme, Frontenac as mail and reading the clerical letter 
serted that the stand of the Jesuits was an effort to 
due to their desire to get the fur trade They charged 
into their own hands He openly in the fur trade 
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This unending altercation 
the King to a decision 
power of Frontenac 
Accordingly, late in 
tendant was appointed in the person of 


Duchesneau 


serving the monarchy 
post at Tours lo 
position of the new 
decided further that the filling of place 
the Sovereign Council 
come the direct prerogative 
King 
Frontenac and Duche 


from the outset It 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC 


GETS INTO CORNERS 


As the brushes rotate 
they flare out, making 
it possible to polish 
deep into corners and 
close to baseboards, 


furniture and rugs. 
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mee 


re the two men hated each other so 


violently that they instinctively took 
osite sides on every question Their 
ierents. fought in the streets. The 
tings of the Sovereign Council were 
n over to the bitter wrangling of 
two nh h offic il 
he < ng had long since Wwe iried of 
ndle bickerings in Canada and 
I e of irge ind counter 
‘ Instead of deciding openly 
veen Frontenac and Duchesneau, he 
n straddled the issue He recalled 
m Dott 
r nearly a decade ifter h recall 


come into their own. Such a man was 
Now 


blowing in the 
existence was at stake and it was to the 


existed on the fringe of the 

The King had not found 
him but granted him a 
3,500 livres on which it was 


Frontenac 


adverse winds were 


and 


French court Frontenac 


i post for colony its very 


pension of 


possible for Frontenac to live modestly old lion that the King instinctively 
[It was probably a dingy-looking old turned 
man, the very picture of an ex-official Frontenac was seventy years old 


out of favor, who haunted the ante- when he received his reappointment as 
rooms of Versailles and ch atted w th governor There was still a glint in the 
minor Officials Frontenac eye, however, and a hint of 

jut some men are born for emer the former pride in the firmness of his 
gencies They are not particularly step At this time it was recognized 
uccessful when life flows easily ind that the colony was in serious straits 
plac idly but when 1 CTIS iris¢ ind Plans were discussed ind t was de 
courageous leadership needed they cided that an offensive move would be 
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The drive should be 


the best defense 
made, in the opinion of the monarch, 
the English and 
the [roquois William of Orange, now 
seated on the throne of England, was at 
war with Louis and if the French could 
drive down the Hudson 
New York, the fast-growing New Eng 
land colonies would be hedged 
with 


against not against 


ind capture 
into a 


small corner of the continent no 


outlets save by sea. There were other 
good reasons for the plan, the main one 


being that New York H irbor wa 


ili 


oper 
year round and was therefore of higt 
importance 

On arriving at Quebec, where he was 
the old 


situation of 


acclaim, 


the 


with wild 


realized that 


greeted 
governor 
New 


than had been feared 


was even more desperate 
He learned for 
time of the lroquois massecre 
outpost of Montreal 
be dealt 


ch ipter 


France 
the first 
it Lachine, an 


an epic tragedy which will 
with at length in a later 


Going up the river to Montreal, Fron 


tenac received news of a coloss il 
blunder which filled him with resent 
ment. On demands from the Iroquois 
Fort Frontenac had been dismantled 
leaving the highly strategic country 
surrounding it to the marauding 


Indian bands 

Although Frontenac found the colony 
plight the 
organized three 


in this sorry indomitabk 


veteran forces and 


sent them down into English territory 
in the dead of winter One was to 
strike at Albany or Schenectady, the 


second was to invade 
the third Maine 
And so began the 
with the English 
launched 


New Hampshir 


long series of wars 
Che attacks 
the 
grimly 


which 
New 


Frontenac igainst 


England colonies were 


cessful, resulting in the destruction of 


sleeping towns with atrocities different 


only in extent from the tragedy at 


Lachine. This roused the British to a 


decision: the French must be subdued 
once and for all time A land force 
marched from New York and Con 


band ot [ro 
Lake Cham 


necticut, joining with a 


quois and moving up to 


plain with the purpose of attacking 
Montreal 

In the meantime the colony of 
Massachusetts raised 50,000 pounds 
by loans to equip a fleet and attack 
Quebec simultaneously by sea The 


naval expedition was in command of 


Sir William Phips, governor of Massa 
chusetts, a man of humble origin who 
made his fortune by salvaging 34 tons 
of gold and silver from a ship he dis 
covered on i sunken reef in the 
Bahamas 

On Oct 16 1690, the Basin of 
Quebec swarmed with Phips’ war ves 
sels, 34 of them, of all sizes and de 
scriptions, geared for war and carrying 
23,000 men Never had the fortress 


faced such danger 
An English under officer, whose name 


has been omitted in all the records 
came ashore early in the morning unde1 


i flag of truce. Four canoes put out 


from Lower Town and the subaltern 
was taken in hand. Before landing him 
however, the Frenchmen blindfolded 


him with such thoroughness that the 
beautiful October sunlight and the 


view of the picturesque capital on the 
heights were blotted out completely 
Stumbling at the quay, he found him- 
self taken tightly by both arms and led 
A wild-goose chase up and 
He was taken 


forward. 
down the town followed 
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through the narrowest and roughest of second time and escorted with the same had been made with amateurish d hundred men arrived from Montreal in 
ould be the streets and forced to climb obstruc- roundabout pretenses to the waterfront patch and unconcern There was time to help in the defense, marching 
onarch tions which had been placed delib where his boat was waiting no established plan for co-ordination n with much beating of jubilant drum 
igainst erately in his way. By the time they The struggle which ensued was to imong the ships There was a des ind loud acelaim from the people and 
ge, now reached the Chateau of St. Louis the prove a far from palatable but a highly perate shortage of ammunition, the the garrison. Phips did not allow him 
, was at victim of this game of blindman’s buff useful lesson to the English colonists food supplies were inadequats n elf to be discou ed | hese un 
h could may have felt Quebec was a maze of Convinced of the justice of their cause pilot had been provided for the ol expected reinforcement by ne ¢ ' 
capture formidable defenses for the ravaging of their frontiers by Lawrence Go out and fight seems t plan Montre hould ha been u 
w Eng The subaltern was not freed from the fire and sword had been unprovoked have been the tenor of the instruction Kn hand I } ! t 
| into a blindfold until he stood in the reception and obsessed with the belief that men ind mav the God Who makes men free decided mal } ed eff 
with no room of the chateau It was an un of free democratic training could not be make you victorious He landed | I p first 
re other expected sight which greeted him. The withstood, they had planned the cam Sir William did the best he could make a ttack on the} of the eu 
lain one iveing Frontenac an actor to his paign with all the carelessness that iithough he wasted reat de f time Howeve I tenac had bu ‘ 
is Oper fingertips, had arranged things to such optimism breeds n interminable coune vil \ lon ie | ntram the : 
- of higt impress the messenger in the stately The preparations for the expedition esult of this delayin force of eight nd strom ree ould bt eded 

room with its dark paneling and long 
» he wa embrasured windows It is probable 
the old that the eyes of the subaltern, blinking 
ation of in the sudden light, saw nothing but 
sperate the people gathered there They were 
ned for grouped about their leader, wearing 
1assacre coats which flared out stiffly from thei 
fontreal vaists It might have seemed that 
vw dealt these fierce proud men had _ hackles 
hapter ibout their necks instead of white 
|, Fron collars of the finest lace Their sashes 
colossal] were of the richest silk velours but the . DUNLOP 
resent function they served was to support 
roquois swords which were ready to leap from 
nantled the scabbards at the smallest pretext 
country The majestic governor kept his eyes 
rauding on the messenger with the hauteur of an 

ageing lion ¢ onfronted by a ja ka! 
e colony It may be assumed that this par 
ymitable ticular officer had been selected for his 
es and capacity to face a_ situation with 
erritory iplomb At any rate, he re fused to be 
was to put out of countenance Saluting the 
idy, the governor with a flourish, he looked 
npshire :bout him at the assembled company 

with a not-at-all-respectful eye before 
of wars handing a letter to Count Frontenac If 
s which the governor read English (which was 
he New very unlikely he refuse d to cknowl 
ly suc edge it The letter was turned over to 
ction of n interpreter 
lifferent 
‘*My Cannon Will Answer 


subdued 


It was a demand for the surre nder of 


Quebec couched in far from gracious 


of Iro terms: in fact, the kind of communica 
tion which could have been « x pec ted 


Cham 

ttackin from a man as completely self-made as 
stout Sir William He insisted on the 

lony of relinquishment “‘of your forts and cas 

pounds tles undemolished, and the King’s and 

1 att ick ther store un mbezzled, together w th 

i The 1 irrender of all your person ind 

nand of estate to my dispose Your an 
ve OSILIVE n hour returned by 

Massa 

gin ir own trumpe tl eturn of 

1 tons nine requ red upon he ‘ that 

» he dis Vil rise 

in the As tt nterpreter finished the lette 
the ubaltern drew cl 

sasin oO por et pe nted he tim 

wr ves ind then handed the timepiece to the 

and de overno! 

carrying It now ten o'clock he declared 

fortress Ihe inswel must he had before 


There was an angry clamor in the 
| g 


room at this, and one volce demanded ri rast wond Wy 
/ 


records 
ily that nasmuch as Sir Wilham 


ng unde 
put out 


ubaltern 
asenger should be hange din full view 


ling him m 
i} “nol fl t t ir ¢ | t 
ndfolded of the English fleet 
that the [he governor raised a hand for 
ind the silence He said in 1 calm voice that | | 
} id not kee » the messenger wa 
il on the Pj ‘ re 
npletely ing as long as an hour for his answet 
nd him Even if | had a mind to accept thes« be e | late ‘ ! 
A 

ind led far from gracious conditions he con nd nothing else the 

up and tinued would these brave gentlemen 
as taken ve their consent ‘ 

Che messenger asked if the governor 
would put s refusal in writing Pi reithe r ‘ | 
cried Frontenac na voice none collect 1) a 

of the nes ind throwmg the communication h > 
rom ptly ur general only bv the mouths of my mattress au ( Cc in I 
cannon.” 
‘ond the The carefully staged scene came to an AON 

fon end Che subaltern was blindfolded a it 
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MECHANIZATION- 


Short Cut to National Wealth 


“Growth” is the word that aptly describes Canada’s recent history. resources are the powerful, time-saving Cinsiiindaniie machines. 
Population is increasing at the rate of about 8,000 more people They are the “‘pioneers” that lead the way to the earth’s treasures 
each week. Gross national product has more than tripled in the ... and the “settlers” that unlock the wealth, build the roads, harvest 
past 15 years the timber, work the mines and help in many other ways in the 


— ’ industrial and community growth that follows. 
Vision and courage, plus many other factors, have contributed 


Allis-C ‘rs cons ti qui s contributed te 
to this growth . . . but much of the credit can go to the intelligent Allis Chalm« vo 
rogress anadz past ...4 ow its rece expande 
application of machinery — the short cut to national wealth. progress of Can the past 
and modern line will play an even more important part in the 

The basic tools in the development of a country’s national economic development of what indeed is “the promised land.”’ 


MECHANIZED Road Building Roads that make traveling and motor graders. There is a size to meet every need to quickly 
safer, easier, faster can now be built in much less time with big- and efficiently construct highways or country roads, dams or airports. 


capacity, fast-hauling Motor Scrapers teamed with crawler tractors 


a ‘ 

MECHANIZED Logging Skidding and arching-out big timber MECHANIZED Material Handling Mechanizing material 

over rough terrain or pulling long trains of pulpwood winter and sum- handling in industry is a major factor in lowering production costs. 

mer are ordinary jobs for sure-footed Allis-Chalmers crawler tractors. Allis-Chalmers tractors, with various attachments, are used on a wide 

They also carve out haul roads, pull trucks through mud, stack and load variety of material handling applications. They lift, load, clear, bull- 

logs and lumber hustle every phase of logging and lumbering. doze and dig .. . handle all materials bulk, solid or packaged 
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crawler tractors are in the center of activity on pipe laying. They 
clear the right of way, cradle pipe for heavy doping and wrapping 
machines handle a wide range of pulling and winching jobs. They 
also lower-in pipe, backfill the trench and maintain the line 


MECHANIZED Mining Allis-Chalmers crawler tractors haul sup 


plies to remote mining areas, build access roads and strip off deep 


layers of overburden to uncover rich ore deposits. On surface and 
underground jobs these same tractors, equipped with Tractor Shovels, 
dig and load ore and tailings, other bulk materials clean up around 


conveyors and hoppers, handle drainage work, remove snow 


In the oil fields they speed the building of access roads and 
fire walls, clear and grade land for drill sites, skid drill rig 
into position, dig slush pits, give bogged-down trucks a lift 


load and hau! materials of all kinds 


CANADIAN 


EASTERN EQUIPMENT LTD. WESTERN TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CO RENDELL TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CO., LTD 
Halifax, Nova Scotia Regina, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan ..< 
MUSSENS CANADA LIMITED WATEROUS EQUIPMENT LIMITED SHERIDAN EQUIPMENT COMPANY, LTD 


Montreal, Quebec and Edmonton, Calgary, Lethbridge, Alberta 
Fredericton, N. B 
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carry it. The second half of the plan 
was to bombard the town from the 
water at the same time 

While the New Englanders planned 
their attack Frontenac was organizing 
his defense with vigor. The old govern 
or saw to everything himself; he inspec 
ted the guns, he mingled with the 
troops, he went on tours of recon 
naissance and often at night drew a 
startled Qui vive’? from the men who 
stood at sentry on the new palisade 


iround the heights 
The Gamble That Paid Off 


He knew that the self-made com 
mander of the English expedition was 
making all the mistakes which might be 
expected of in amateur soldier; he was 


aware also, however, that thirty-four 


ships of war were in the harbor and 
that the invading force far outnum 
bered the This was the 


supreme moment of Frontenac’s career. 


garrison 


He seemed to slough off the vears, his 
grey mustache seemed to bristle with 
energy and his eyes burned with fight 
ing spirit 

he land attack was bravely carried 
out under the command of a Major 
Walley but a defending force under 
Ste. Héléne, one of the ten sons of old 
Charles le Moyne 


action ind the 


waged a successful 
attack in 
it 


became certain that it was going » bog 


delaying 


flicted losses on the invaders 


down in the mud and the unde heme 
Ste. Héléne was transferred to Lower 
Pown to command the batteries there 


Phips had opened fire prematurely, as 


Frontenac had expected, with all his 
guns. The batteries of the town replied 
n kind Much damage was done on 
both sides, but the supplies of am 


munition on the ships ran out quickly 
and their fire diminished and _ finally 


ceased 


_ The Flakes with the Fruit 
right in the package 


bran flakes! 


THEY WERE MEANT FOR EACH OTHER 


Plump, juicy 
perfect match for Canada’s most popular 


honeycomb-coated raisins —a 


You'll find this happy union 
in the Kellogg's Raisin Bran box at your 
grocer's, Now, how about carrying a package 
over your doorstep tomorrow? 


In the meantime the land forces had 
not yet crossed the St. Charles and 
were now making an effort to get over 
the ford. Ste. Héléne, who moved from 
one point of need to another, had taken 
charge of the fighting along the river 
igain and was mortally wounded at the 
same moment that his elder brother 
Charles was hit by a spent bullet. The 
death of the gallant Ste. Hélene was 
the worst loss the French cause sus 
tained, for the English effort was 
suspended the next day and the spent 
troops taken back to the ships 

The fleet, badly riddled by the fire 
from the batteries on the rock, with- 
drew behind the Island of Orleans to 
refit for the return voyage. The effort 
o capture Quebec had failed Fron 
imbled and won 


tenac had g 

Frontenac had nine years left 
to live, and to govern New France. The 
clouds of defeat had been dispelled 
Once again men could walk in the 


to him 


woods or launch a canoe on the rivers 
without fear. His earlier mistakes and 
shortcomings were forgotten. Only his 
accomplishments remained in the minds 
of the people 

When he died at his post in the 
citadel, Father Goyer Récollet, of 
course —delivered the funeral oration 
I will not seek to dry your tears,’ he 
said to the weeping congregation, “for 
I cannot contain my own. ‘This is 
time to weep, and never did peop o 
weep for a better governor.” 
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Backstage at Ottawa 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5 


treated as twins from the start Chey 
roomed together in the House of Com 
mons, became parliamentary assistants 
ind jiater cabinet ministers within a 
few nonths of each other Abbott 
started as assistant to J L Ilsley in 
Finance, Claxton directly under 
kenzie King 

In fact Claxton worked in close part 
nership with Jack Pickersgill, then 
special assistant to the prime minister 
largely on matters of domestic politic s 
He ind Pi« kersgill were more respon 
sible than any other individuals for the 
Liberal Party’s platform of welfare 
legislation and social security, which 
was the election platform of 1945 and 
was mostly in effect by 1949. Claxton 
was an apt pupil and became a valued 
idviser of Pickersgill, the old master of 
Canadian politics. 

Meanwhile, Abbott’s first big breal 
was equally invisible to the general 
public in fact, that was the very thing 
that made it a real break for him. Dur 
ing a difficult period of the war Ilsley 
worked himself into a complete physica! 


Oh, shall | scintillate tonight 
In wild symposiac 

Or shall | let the host be right 
And get invited back? 


PHILENE HAMMER 


breakdown and was sent off to Califor 
nia for three months to recuperate 
Abbott carried on as parliamentary 
issistant. Some men would have used 
this interval to edge their way into 
public notice issue statements to the 
press, make announcements in parlia 
ment and so on. Abbott did none of 
these things He kept himself in his 
usual obscurity. When Ilsley came 
back he found everything in order, no 
back-log of undone work waiting to be 
( le ined up, but the average voter h ird 
ly aware that the Minister of Finance 
had been away at all 

Abbott’s next opportunity, of which 
he made full use, came when General 
Andrew McNaughton was Minister of 
National Defense McNaughton had 
no seat in the House of Commons 
therefore could not pilot his depart- 
ment’s estimates through parliament 
Abbott was shifted from Finance to 
become parliamentary assistant in 
National Defense, and in a remarkably 
short time was able to do a first-rat« 
job of answering members’ questions 
when Defense estimates came before 
the House After McNaughton 
second failure at the polls in 1945 
Abbott became Minister of National 
Defense. 

It was hardly a congenial spot for 
him. His own army career had been 
creditable but inconspicuous--as_ he 
once told a Liberal rally, “the highest 
rank I ever attained was acting bom 
bardier without pay.’’ His favorite 
reminiscence of World War I is no 
battle anecdote but a concert in Halli 
fax just before his unit went Overseas 
The Halifax Chronicle reported next 
day that “‘it was a real thrill when 
Gunner Abbott sang The Old-Fash 
ioned House in the Old-Fashioned 
Street.” 

Since then Abbott has read many 
flattering things about himself in vari 
ous newspapers, but none which he 
remembers with such fond pride 

Abbott spent a year at National 
Defense but didn’t like it much. In 
fact, nobody regarded it in those days 
as a very good spot to be in—least of 
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all Brooke Claxton, who followed 
Abbott in the job. 


CLAXTON had started in the cabinet 
as the first Minister of National 
Health and Welfare. For a good or- 
ganizer it was fun, 
machinery rolling 
smoothly ever since. For a politician 
it was sweeter than cream-—one of the 
minister’s main functions is to send out 
the family allowance cheques. He also 
opens hospitals, distributes grants, and 
otherwise impersonates Santa Claus at 


setting up the 
which has been 


all seasons 

Claxton liked the job at Health and 
Welfare, especially while the depart- 
ment was still under construction. For 
the longer future he hoped, and Mac- 
kenzie King gave him reason to hope, 
that he might be the first Minister of 
External Affairs. (Until 1947 this port- 
folio was always held by the Prime 
Minister When, in 1946, he was 
drafted for National Defense instead, 
it was a bitter blow 

Claxton has worked incredibly hard 
at the job and in many ways he has 
enjoyed it, but he never had any illu 
sions about what it was doing to him 
as a popular public figure. First he had 
to cut the services down to size, post 
war size, thereby incurring the enmity 
of large sections of brass and would-be 
brass. Then he had to build it up again 
overnight to meet the needs of a half 
war that was never popular in any 
country 
ton’s name was never omitted from the 
hot-weather speculative stories about 
Liberal Party leadership Since he 
went to National Defense it has been 


Fight to ten years ago Clax 


seldom mentioned. 

After eight hard years in the job he 
had enough. There was no other port 
folio he wanted except External Affairs 
and there the path is permanent 
blocked by L. B. Pearson True 
Pearson might become prime minister 
but in that event External Affairs 
would almost certainly become a junior 


portfolio with Pearson still making all 
key decisions 

Abbott’s reasons for wanting out 
were somewhat different Finance is 
also supposed to be a graveyard of 
political ambition, and Abbott certain 
ly never hesitated to hit the taxpayer 
where it hurt. Of his ten budgets only 
two (in two election years) have been 
at all sugary; the other eight have 
ranged from hard to nasty Abbott 
disclaims any theoretical attachment to 
the cyclical budget t 
by the late Lord Keynes, but he rolled 


t was preached 


up surpluses in good times on a scale 
Keynes would have applauded 


IN SPITE of all this Abbott's popu- 
larity grew instead of shrinking. Jokes 
at his expense were always genial —he 
told some of the sharpest of them him 
self. Perhaps because people thought 
he was fair in the way he took their 
money, perhaps because they liked his 


blunt candor in answering pressure 


groups, perhaps because he has a gift 
for friendliness that crosses party lines 
without a stumble, Abbott retires as 
one of the most popular figures in C 
adian politics 

For this reason many a Liberal can’t 
understand why Abbott is retiring at 
all. If he stayed on in politics, either in 
Finance or in some easier portfolio 
he'd be an odds-on favorite to succeed 
Prime Minister St. Laurent as Liberal 
leader and prime minister of Canada 
A number of Liberal MPs refused to 
believe Abbott’s own repeated State 
ments that he wanted to get out of 
public life they never did believe he 
was going until he went 

Apparently the correct explanation 
for his odd behavior is also the simplest 

Abbott would rather enjoy life than 
be prime minister * 
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to be made editor-in-chief but this did 
not happen, so he returned as editorial 
emperor of the tabloid Sunday Pic 
torial and Daily Mirror group No 
wonder he was chagrined to see the 
Sunday Express spreading itself on the 
Duchess of Windsor story 

Suddenly London was informed with 
the loudest possible blast of publicity 
that the Sunday Pictorial would begin 
at once the amazing serial, My Ro 
mance With the Duke of Windsor, by 
Thelma, Lady Furness 

So on the next week end two posters 
appeared side by side all over London: 


Sunday Express 
SHE MIGHT HAVE BEEN QUEEN 


Sunday Pictorial 
I LOVED THE DUKE OF 
WINDSOR 


Yet even that did not complete the 
picture. The tabloid Daily Sketch de 
cided that it could not afford to see 
rival newspapers scooping the royal 
pool. Admittedly the Sketch was late 
in the game by a fortnight but with a 
great splash it announced 


The Duke and Duchess of Windsor 
THE TRUTH 

Then in unctuous terms the Sketch 

went on “We announce with pride 

that this series, which is at once the 

greatest love story of hang century and 


the greatest story of » private life of 
royalty ever to be mio will start in 
this newspaper tomorrow It is ex 
clusive to the Daily Sketch and has 


been sanctioned by the Duke of 


Windsor 


So far no other newspaper has joined 


the paper ¢ ise but I think you will 
agree that the subject has been well 


covered 
\ Strange Luncheon Guest 


But if this all seems strange to you 
I must confess that the story of Mr 
Geoffrey Bocca is st inger stil 

About eighteen months ago he called 
me on the tele phone to say that he wa 
going to write the biography of the 
Duc hess ot W indsor ind iS itl Was in 
tended for publication in the Sunday 
Express, could he come and see me and 
possibly gain some special information 
on the subject I asked him to come to 
my house for lunch and he duly ar 
innocent-eyed, soft 
wistful figure His 


attitude toward me was at once plea 


rived—-a youthful 
voiced, smallish 
ant and respectful He obviously re 
garded me as an ancient Moses who 
might reveal some of the tablets 

During lunch he told me that he had 
married a Canadien girl and that they 
had acquired an old car. Seldom had 
! ever encountered such a gentle jour 
nalist 

After the luncheon I made some en 
quiries about him, but only recently did 
I learn from that grand old veteran 
Hannen Swaffer, the rest of the story 
Every young man or young woman 
contemplating a newspaper or maga 
zine career should read this carefully 
and then forget it. The Bocca story is 
unique 

He started his journalistic career in 
the north of England and eventually 
got a job as a reporter on the London 
Daily Express After a year he was 
fired. Quite obviously the news editor 
saw no particular talent in him 

Showing commendable audacity he 
emigrated to New York and, according 
to legend, did so badly that he could 
only get a job cleaning boots in a hotel 
Personally I have some doubts about 
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modern living. .-here’s a full 
care-free modern living. . 
ge: s this lovely classic for nor ing and dry clean- 


ally 
jon 
was 


itor 


he 
ling 


out 


this. No one cleans boots in a New 
York hotel. You have to put them on 
your feet and waste twenty minutes In 
a shoeshine parlor. It is only in old- 
fashioned countries like England that 
your boots are cleaned while you sleep 
However we shall let that pass 

With considerable shrewdness young 
Mr 3occa noticed that American 
newspapers were avid about any items 
concerning royalty, espe ially the Brit 
ish Royal Family 3occa spent his 
spare time between boots swotting up 
on London newspapers in the New 
York public libraries From that to 
“behind the scenes” stories of life at 
royal palaces in Britain was a simple 
step He made money and he saved 
money. Then, greatly daring, he went 
on an expensive tour of all the places in 
the U.S. where Wallis Simpson had 
lived. 

I can easily understand how every 
body with any scrap of information 
assisted him. The first duty of a re 
porter is to seem rather helpless. The 
second is to be a sympathetic listener 
The third is to look as if he will forget 
most of what he is hearing Che worst 
the cocky breezy typ who 


reporter 1S 
| that no 


is so obviously a professiona 
wise person would tell him anything 

[The youthful baby eved Bocca ls 
tened and listened ind listened. Inc) 
dentally it was during this stage 
visited Canada and mat! 


of his 
career that he 


ried Quebec girl who must have 


listened to him for a change 
A few weeks ago he called me on the 


tele phone again “Come to lunch I 


said. and he did The big publicity 
guns of the Express group were firing 


salutes to this remarkable young man 


dist arded reporter who had become 
, star contributor. New York editors 


were offering him gold plated contract 


The ugly menace oF supt riax was the 

only shadow upon the scene 
Before he ar? ved 1 wondered what 
changes we would see 1n him With 
New Y ork ind London competing for 
his tavor would he ippear as the em 
f tl story from 


bodiment of the success 
boots to hoodle F Would we se¢ the 


litter of Broadway upon him, or W yuld 
1 to us the worldls 


we nave presented 


t 


ul write! hunted 


succer 
ke stag by famous editors 
He vas none of these thiny 


were more nnocent 


Oh. they’re taking tl 
most whispered he Express Synd 
cats looking after that 

Wi down to eat ind ter time 
he told me that he now owned a new 

i It’s a mice Cal but awfully ex 
pensive Poor little rict boy! The 


tor Was ipon 


shadow of the tax collec 
of the 


him Just toward the end 
luncheon, during which he had listened 


to me with something almost akin to 


awe. he looked at me with that same 
helpless wistfulness ind asked “You 
know a lot about Lady don’t 
you?” 

looked sts right nto those baby 
eyes and iunswered “My dear Bocca 


| am truly delighted at your success 
but if you inte nd to do her biography 


an do your own deviling 


you ¢ 

But I don’t know inything at all 
ibout her,’” he said. and something a 
most like a tear appeared n one eye 


So I went to work ind told him all I 
knew about Lady 

“That's simply wonderful,” he 
‘Do tell me some more . 


said 
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During my years in London I have demand a proof and would return it off day,””’ said a London novelist 
known personally most of the famous with so many spidery correciions ind perused Bocca’s Sunday Express story 
alterations that it nearly drove us mad of the Duchess of Windsor’: early life 


1s in journalism and literature and 


figure 
one of them had the oddi 


nearly every in Baltimore 
th 


Not content with that he would ask 
So I put down my pen and close t 


ties of genius If an editor commis for a revised proof and send it back 
sioned an article of 1,500 words from with a dozen fresh alterations letter I do not know where Geoffrey + 
Arnold Bennett at so much a word On the very rare occasions that focca but | have a suspreton that he ; 
3ennett would invariably write about Galsworthy wrote for a newspape! he siting Lady in her gorgeou - 
1.650 words. And if the editor refused would not deliver the manuscript until country house and that Mr. Boece 
to pay for the extra 150 words Bennett he had revised it over and over again with his innocent eyes and soothin; a5 
would laboriously cut his arti le by He never asked for a proot voice, is saying Who lived next door t 
that number rather than give them for But they were never paid on the to vou when you were a little girl | 
nothing scale of young Mr. Bocca who makes think your life must have been 80 5 
If Bernard Shaw wrote for the no attempt at literary style This is nteresting 
hone book on an And. belheve me he willtellhim. * ‘3 


Express when | was editor he would like reading the teleph 
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Now in his eighties 
long since dead, as lots of 
people believe — the creator 
of Dan McGrew and the Lady 
As 


later this year publish his thir- 


That’s Known Lou will 


teenth and last book of bal- 


lads, from which the poems 


below have been selected. It 


will be called, Carols of An 
Old Codger (Dodd, Mead ). 
It will of 


to more than 1,000 — “A 


raise his list titles 


good 


| record,” he says, “if I may 
} Say so.” We think so, too. 
OLD SCOUT 
The Last | 
I t because ent and 
I} gh wearm er wel 
I I can slic ire i 
erses 
No J 
f] 
of Robert 
w! irk 
W here ! 
laughed 
I trea i ecttull 
ete 
The the che g 
ke lishe« 
Wan gz kn WI eve 
OF the WAS ¢ 
Indeed w I kK t 
The interest would flag 
The t iwa 
The i lan who holds the in \ ttle : hye 
At which I toss a A { " 
I 1 and lier tha in A castaw il sea 
I'm gl she know € Suc 
Indeed, f hink, 
Althoug pow’'s like snow — - 
She wa e lass Ses and pink 
I ted long ag IMMORTALITY 
I s sad ie Full well I en | 
She wa ed “ D wi i 
I ly do, al Z Another s v is a ‘ 
Phe ile bloke i ged And B Ma 
vay I lef I know the and \ as le 
I Sail ac e sea uet Ating 
lA loubt she had other me I reckon I am not wi while 
And soon lost sigh { me Perpetuating 
w she i pau hv dame | hat God God the € 
And mistress of ei Of love and glory, 
With temper tart and zue to blame, Will le e off Eternit 
Moustache and triple And end Sto 
And though I have roper home Will count me just a wor ut bit 
( entedly I pur Of human atter 
And from 1 whiskers wipe the foa Who's done his jol bungled i 
Glad I did not wed her More like the latte 
| | | 
Ye s so funny sitting here | I did not beg for mortal breat! j 
To stare her face | Plus hell or heaven 
Ar as I ratse ug of beer | So let the last pay-off be death, 
I dream of our disgrace And call it even 
And so I come and come each day To Nature I will pay my debt 
To more and more enjoy With stoic laughter 
The joke—that fifty years away | But spare me, God, your awful threat 
I was her honey boy. Ot Life Here-after! 
| 
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. remodelling with Sylvaply can make a 
wonderful change. It’s easier than ever to have 
the smart, modern kitchen you have wanted 
for so long. Cupboards, counters, drawers and 
shelves can all be made with rigid self-framing 


Sylvaply, made to fit your present space just 


‘is the way you've always planned it. You can 

7 have the warmth and beauty of wood walls too, 
f with Sylvaply or one of the low-cost Sylvaply 


decorativ ce ply woods. Lasv-to-saw, easy-to nail, 
easy-to-paint, the smooth-sanded Sylvaply 
panels are a real buy - hether you are doing 


the work yourself or having it done for you. 


See your local lumber dealer, he'll estimate the 


cost of materials or recommend a reliable 


contractor. Many lumber dealers will show 


you how you can have that new kitchen now 
and pay for it on easy budget terms You can 
work wonders with low-cost remodelling. Start 


with a bright new kitchen to add re al value 


° to your home, do-it-yourself o1 have-il done 


you'll save ether way with Sylvaply. 


with her beautiful new kitchen 
DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD 


a>. CANADA’S BUSIEST REMODELLING MATERIAL 


a Sold through lumber dealers from coast to coast, 


MacMILLAN & BLOEDEL LIMITED 
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° been the whole trouble. To Uncle 
Soluticn: Rob Arthur, who never forgot his old 
country youth, cricket was all but a 
urnace worries 4 | a Bank religion. To Phil, who was a fleet 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12 footed outfielder, it was not a game to 
| should $4 not! | be played in public where his friends 
y ° might see him. Uncle Arthur, retired to 
‘ ‘ became X, the bank robber, had to be Victoria fifteen years ago, had never 
Not with gutomatic kept as short as possible. He was con written a word to his sole but disap 
vinced that any danger would be over pointing nephew Yet surely his heart 


the moment he was again seated in his might soften if that nephew’s situation 


cubicle at the agency, working on were really desperate——at least as an 
| the singing commercials for Krunchy explanation to George Jessop % 
Krakers. He must use his lunch hour 
The he decided to VHE project remained with him 


next thing was 


OIL HEA a ING”’ wear a disguise Simple and easy to | overnight, and next day at noon he 
remove, it should associate him with excused himself from lunching with the 


the normal run of bandits. Say a pale boys at the greasy spoon. “I have t / 
pseudo Texan hat a pastel overcoat buy a shirt for littl Mike Ill go to 
es with wide tapering shoulders. Some  Eaton’s and then pick up a sandwich 
"anal kind of mustache would help, a feature He walked rapidly eastward along 
: on which to focus the teller’s recollec- St. Catherine’s, pausing only when he 
tion. He had just the thing left over came to the aluminum and plate glass 
from a seducing part he had played in front of his chosen bank As he had 
in English whodunit expected the office was L-shaped. There 
DEPENDABILITY. ..COMFORT...ECONOMY... He became quite elated at the pros- were five tellers’ positions with four 
= pect he had built up He could see now occupied but he was disturbed to 
4 \ Pet ul heating. Petro has a 1 rm} 
: , rt F Betsy’s joy when he told her he was find a line-up at each wicket Che less 
0 puta g quality heating equip- . 
; , f ible to pay up their charge accounts, customers the better It occurred to 
vive vears O Worryv-tree 
\ Pp re a haciaet even the remaining payments on the him that there should be fewer people 
2 ['V set. He could see himself settling iround after the lunch hour Also, the 
Pet ‘ ne combine high combustion effi- with his broker ind then layi off cash on hand would be greater. It w is 
ae ra the low-cost calsive the damn market But that brought not quite twelve-thirty, he would look 
ng economy. Wh ion’t #2 him up short Such sudden funds in another day about a quarter to two 
¢ your old burner, furnace or boiler with a * would have to be explained Changing his lunch hour would be 
ng Petro. Sold by leading heating con- Betsy was easy Confe g his the first firm step out of fantasy int« 
rs everywhere. Write Petro, Dept. 13, 2231 Bloor market tivities, he could s i ictual planning. He thought this ove 
Street, West, Toronto, Ontario for free literature finally paid off But George Jessop is he ate his western sandwich i 
P . his broker? It took a moment for the large restaurant a couple of blocks 
f Residential Oil and ybvious answer to turn up—Uncle downSt. Catherine Street. He recalled 
| = | Arthur. his one wealthy relative How past dishonesties, the petty backslid 
| | Gas Burners, Oil and had 
| — often at home, wh he an Jetsy were ings since he hi ifte us first dim 
} I ] Zi dee; n their money “obl s, she out of his sister’s piggy ba nothing 
jp — would say What a pity you quarrelled a man need really be ashamed of 
Commercial Oil, Gas, r Uncle Arthur!” Cert als +} o } ld | 
OVER 50 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP d Oil-G. ( With you ertainly nothing he could ¢ oO il} 
IN AUTOMATIC a ‘I guess so,”” he would agree, ‘‘but for. But now he was facing a crisis, and 
HEATING AND POWER EQUIPMENT __ bination Burners you couldn’t expect a normal boy to whatever honest w he took out 
take cricket seriously.”” And that had would cripple his standard of ng for 
Bank Services smooth the way for Travellers 
Sa 
Travellers Cheques from a bank are convenient On longer trips requiring larger sums of money, a 
and safer than cash for day-to-day travel expenses Letter of Credit may suit your purpose better 
Wien you go on a business or pleasure trip, 
your local bank can help smooth the way. 
Mone VY arrangements can rez lil 4 I > lade 
Money arrangements can readily be made 
in advance; valuables left with the bank 
for safekeeping; currency and similar 
questions straightened out before you leave. 
Whether you journey near or far, the bank 
helps you travel with an easy mind 
1€ips you travel with an easy mind. 
A bank handles foreign exchange transactions for 
business or travel in any part of the world. THE BANKS SERVING YOUR COMMUNITY 
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POOR, INDEED! 


He who steals my purse steals trash. 
Powder, lipstick, rouge — not cash. 
What he has filched won't help his case, 
But I've lost purse, and worse, lost face! 


two or three years at least. Not only 
his own, he assured himself, but Betsy’s 
and the kids! They had planned their 
first seashore vacation next summer! 
Besides he wasn’t going to make a 
career of it, just one successful coup. It 
came down to this: was he a man ora 
mouse? 

He asked the boss if he could change 
his lunch hour; there were no questions 
He had had another idea in the restau 
rant. This was the ideal place both for 
Phil Masters to become X and for X to 
be discarded. The details of the « hange 
over began to fit togethe 

Next day he ate there again, taking 
care to be served by a different waitress 
He had to check the location of the 
men’s room, of necessary coat hooks 
Then he reconnoitred the bank, walking 
right through it At twenty to two 
there were no line-ups The teller at the 
wicket nearest the door was a thin 
black-haired girl with an easy smile 
Watching her with a customer, he could 
not imagine her standing up to a deter 
mined man and a gun. That reminded 
him; he must clean the neat little 
Biretta he had brought back as a 
souvenir from Italy He had no am- 
munition, but that didn’t matter, the 
gun was just a prop. Why, he recalled 
hearing of one guy who got away with 
pointing a cap pistol, another who made 
tough with his raincoat pocket. Still it 
should look workmanlike. 


TOW HE was fascinated by the 
N\ project. Whenever he had nothing 
to do, he brought it out of the back of 
his mind, turned it over and added a 
detail or two. Yet it did not interfere 
with his job: it seemed, in fact, to have 
sharpened his wits generally. The boss 
congratulated him on his latest ketchup 
id 

He went to call on George Jessop to 
isk for another two weeks’ grace 

“T’ve decided to write to mv Uncle 
Arthur in Victoria, George My 
father’s elder brother, a great sports 
man in his day. He’s a wealthy old boy 
and I’m sure he’ll come through.’ 

The broker accepted 1 last post 
ponement 

He resented spending good money on 
the clothes for his part but they were 
essential. He found what he wanted in 
1 secondhand store a good way east 
down Ontario Street He went there 
the evening after payday, bought coat 
and hat for twelve bucks and checked 
them, in a cardboard box, at Central 
Station. 

He cleaned his gun the evening that 
Betsy went to the church sewing guild. 
He prepared a note with capital letters 
cut from newspapers DONNEZ 
VOI VOTRE ARGENT. VITE. PAS 
DE BILLS PLUS QUE 20. Bills large 
enough to be traced must be avoided, 
even though that would reduce the 
take. The French might not be too 
good, but he was not supposed to be an 
educated bandit. 


E SELECTED a warm sunny day 
one of those false promises of 
spring which bring the mass of Mont- 


realers out on the sidewalks, hopping 
puddles and cursing drivers. He left 


MARIE MYERS MILLER 


the office promptly it one, picke d up 
his package and made for the restaurant 
he had chosen He hung his coat and 
hat near the table and sat down to 
lunch Ihe package he pl iced out of 
sight under the table 

He ordered sandwich, coffee and pl 


ite them at a reasonable pace, and 


asked the waitress for the check. Then 
he went with his box to the men's 
room. He shut himself in a compart 
ment, fixed the mustache, put on X 
coat and hat, made sure he had both 
note and revolver handy He had 
brought a little potting soil in some 
tissue and he rubbed it into his lower 
cheeks and his chin He slipped the 
empty box behind the receptacle for 
used paper towels and hurried out 
There was a chance the girl at the cash 
desk might stop him and he would have 
to use his check, but luckily she wa 
busy making change and he passed 
unnoticed 

His heart was banging a little but he 


felt quite clearheaded Yet he was 
glad his plan did not require him to 
speak 


He walked quickly to the bank, took 
the St. Lawrence entrance and passed 
the length of the L to the last teller’s 
position He was shaken to find a solid, 
middle-aged woman in place of the 
expected nervous girl, but he could not 
would not turn back now. There was a 
woman in front of him, just as ther 
had been one or two people at each of 
the other wickets. She lingered in dis 
cussion of some detail of her passbook 
ind a young fair man with glasses 
hovered behind the teller He felt the 
strain One hand went up to his 
mustache to make sure it was in posi 
tion, the other grasped the butt of the 
Biretta. 

But, as the customer left, the banker 
returned to his desk--without a glance 
it the man next in line. Phil stepped up 
against the wicket, slipped his note 
through and held the pistol low down, 
with barrel pointed at the teller’s wide 
bosom. She read the note, raised pale 
eyes, lids trembling at the edges. He 
stared into them, then nodded at the 
pointed barrel. With his left hand he 
made a gesture of impatience 

It could have been barely hive 
seconds before she broke, scooping 
bundled bills out of the drawer in front 
of her and pushing them across to him 
He stuffed them into his pockets, even 
laying down his gun to do it; the 
banker might stroll back at any 
moment and there was no one in line 
behind him. In thirty seconds he 
decided he had enough and pulled back 
his demand note. Finding no reoom now 
for the gun in his outer pockets, he 
slipped it inside his coat. Then, in his 
relief, he winked at the woman It 
would be fun, he thought fleetingly, to 
be billed as the Winking Bandit 

Through the glass doors he plunged 
into the sun-slowed crowd. They closed 
round him like the waters of a swim 
ming pool. He crossed St. Lawrence 
with a surge and was swept on to the 
entrance to his restaurant. He heard 
shouting behind him, but he neither 
panicked nor even looked bac k; he was 
proud of that 

In the men’s room he retrieved his 
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in TWO SECONDS 


Within two seconds, each giant drive wheel 


- of a locomotive running at high speed makes 


more than 11 complete 


revolutions! 


And as this glass-of- 
water test proves, within 
two seconds after you take 


Aspirin, it is ready to 


Test shows how 
fast Aspirin disintegrates 


in your stomach 


go to work, to bring you 


WHEN a headache, neuritic or neuralgic pain is making you 
miserable, use ASPIRIN for fast relief 

The reason for the speed of action of ASPIRIN is shown in 
the picture above. ASPIRIN disintegrates in your stomach in 2 
seconds to give you fast pain relief 

In addition, ASPIRIN is a single active ingredient that 
is so gentle to the system it has been used .. . year ir 
and year out by millions of people without ill 


with confidence ! 


SPIRIN 
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effect! So take ASPIRIN 
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shampoo that leaves your hair softly glowing, 
easy to manage, vibrantlyalive! There's ‘magic 
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box, took off X’s coat and hat and 
stuffed them into it. 
his mustache and washed his face. 
Then he returned to the restaurant, 
collected his own hat and coat, left a 
tip for the waitress who was only now 
clearing the table, and went out-—re- 
membering this time to pay his check. 
Not ten minutes had passed since X 
went the same way. 

He caught the first streetcar west 
There was a crowd at the bank entrance 
and two policemen. He could afford 
a smile of satisfaction 

The rest of the arrangements were 
simple enough, though he had to move 
quickly. In the men’s room at Windsor 
Station he made a rough count of the 
money—the better part of $5,000. He 
stuffed the bills and the gun into his 
own coat pocket and burnt the demand 
note. Then he checked the box con- 
taining the trappings that had been X. 
As soon as he was outside he crumpled 
and threw away the cloakroom chit. 

He was back at his desk by ten 
past two. 


HAT was all there was to it. His 

nerves were a bit strained during 
the afternoon but the confession to 
Betsy in the evening went over as 
easily as he could wish. She scolded 
him for gambling, then accepted his 
promise never to take such risks again. 
The new spring outfit, which he had 
said he could now afford, certainly 
helped. 

The robbery was reported in next 
morning's Gazette; there was even a 
picture of Mrs. Madeleine Archam- 
baud, the teller who had been threat 
ened by “‘the dark, fierce-looking ban- 
dit.” The police were working on a 
connection between this hold up and 
two previous ones in the north end; 
descriptions seemed to tally Phil was 
glad now that his romantic gesture had 
not been appreciated; far better that 
the responsibility should be fixed on 
a known criminal than some winking 
newcomer 

After lunch he went to see George 
Jessop, handing over a w id of bills as 
full repayment for his losses 

‘*This is a surprise the broker said 
‘I don’t mind telling you I’ve been 
worried about your account What'd 
you do, Phil—rob a bank?” 

Startled, Phil was reassured by Jes 
sop’s bland smile 

‘I hope you don’t mind it in cash 


George,”’ he said, as he had planned 
But my uncle Arthur came to town 
himself He felt he had to give me 


a bawling out in person Eecentric 


old boy but a great heart He just 
drew the dough out of the bank like 
this.”’ 

He faltered 
him with odd and puzzled interest 


Jessop was looking at 
Their eyes met in embarrassment be 
fore Jessop looked away 

Then, following the broker’s eyes 
Phil’s glance dropped to a paper or 
the desk before him, the early edition 
of the Star spread open at the front 
page. There were headings about inter- 
national conferences and trade prob- 
lems. But Phil focused on another item 
n the middle of the page 

EX-MONTREALER LEAVES 

FORTUNE TO LOCAL KIDS 


Victoria, April 15—(CP Arthur 
Masters 74, former Montreal busi 
nessman who died here Monday, left 
his $100,000 fortune to the bovs of 
Montreal according to his will made 
public today 

One of Canada’s most renowned 
cricketers, Mr. Masters willed the 
entire sum to Montreal youth centres 
in the form of a fund for the en- 
couragement of cricket playing 
The fat wad of bills lay on the desk 


between them 


He peeled off 


What Would You Call 
This Town ? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21 


The next year a man named Vic Nott 
followed up with another petition to 
change the post office name to James 
town. Nott operated an Algoma Ore 
Properties launch on Wawa Lake dur 
ing the summer but he was a resident 
of the Soo and his entry into the argu 
ment was regarded as impertinent 
One old-timer, the late Ed Nyman, 
threatened to heave Nott off his prop 
erty and on another occasion a gaggle 
of urchins followed him with boos and 
jeers. He departed after collecting 
fewer than a hundred signatures 

All this occasioned embarrassment in 
the company offices. MacLeod, the 
AOP vice-president, told a reporter, 
‘We built that place . . . It was nothing 
until we came there. When Sir James 
hears the fuss about naming the town 

it doesn’t make it any easier for me 
when I have to go to him for $100,000 
for the hospital or the waterworks.” 

So—the post office having advised 
that any petition would have to con 
tain the names of two thirds of the 
residents to bring action—another pe 
tition was launched in the summer of 
1951 by a company official who at 
tempted to have the union sponsor it 
The union refused but several of its 
members volunteered to take it from 
door to door. They got 1,365 signa 
tures from a population of 2,000, or a 
little more than two thirds. The Wawa 
faction claimed that there were scores 
of signatures in identical handwriting 
names of bunkhouse residents, tran 
sients and high school students It 
further charged that many people 
didn’t know what they were signing 
were swayed by the evident will of the 
company or were beguiled by promises 
of benefits for the town 


Confusion in the Mails 

Turcott, who says he restricted his 
canvass to adult residents who used 
the Wawa post office, hustled around 
with a counter-petition at the same 
time and got 780 names. He doesn’t 
attempt to explain the obvious overlay 
in endorsers In any case his petition 
was ignored by the post office 

The other was acted on The Post 
Office Department announced that as 
of Oct 1951 the Wawa post office 
would be the Jamestown post office 
The department has full power to 
christen its post offices regardless of the 
names of the towns they serve and re 
gardless of the consequences, which in 
Wawa's case were soon manifest 

Mrs Ole 


wouldn’t clean the post office premises 


Christiansen she 


any more 

Mrs. Lethbridge, the postmistress 
howled about the confusion in the 
mails. Among items to go astray were 
the entry fee for a plowing match and 
the township supply of traffic tickets 

Wawa’'s only bank, the Royal, fol 
lowed the post office example. Turcott 
announced forthwith, “I’m mad at the 
Royal Bank. I'll never set foot in thers 
again.’ He hasn't He sold his cloth 
ing store last vear but ret 1ined a gift 
shop section; his wife now makes all 
store bank depos ts 

E 


ic Munro’s new business lette: 
“ad said, 


Jamestown, Ontario 


Gerald Spreng, who had always in 


sured his property through Munro, ad 


vertised ‘Wanted insurance com 
pany interested in writing up about 
$20,000 worth of fire insurance Only 


those companies interested in putting 
the proper name of the town on the 


policy need apply 
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Meanwhile a young Briton, Derek 
Baker, kad come to town to open a 
Wawa bureau for the Sault Daily Star. 
Baker was a lanky and earnest son of a 
London metropolitan police inspector 
and had spent some years in the tanker 
After 
looking over his assignment he _ pro- 
nounced, ‘“‘Wawa isn’t stereotyped and 
established. It is a young country and 
makes a young man’s blood course 
with a tingling enthusiasm 
city’s mad rat race merely makes the 
heart pump overtime.”’ Baker’s tin- 
gling enthusiasm for Wawa was to cost 


service of a petroleum company 


Ww here a 


him his job. 
First off, he 


with new sweat shirts bought in town 


outfitted his newsboys 


lurcott was stocking shirts with Wawa 
Whit 30d 


across the 


stenciled across the front 
ley todley Men’s Wear 
street ) had shirts stencilled Jamestown 
Baker bought some of each and had his 
boys photographed in them. He also 
noted two signs that had appeared on 
the outskirts of town, one reading 
“Welcome to Wawa--Since 1864” and 
the other. ‘““Now Entering Jamestown 
Best Town in Algoma-—Thanks to Si 
James Dunn.”’ The latter was obliter 
ated with yellow days 
later Saker 
two youngsters squaring off after one 
had issued the challe nge Which are 
you”? Wawa or Jamestown?” 

By the time Baker 
though, he had made up his 
“The method by which this change was 


paint a tew 
reported that he’d seen 


had settled in, 
mind 
itte mpted,”’ he wrote, “‘violates every 
principle of fair play and decency I was 
raised to respect 

Che Sault Star inaugurated a month 
ly two-page department under the ban 
Wawa Page, and Baker 
began filing stories on the name con 
Baker 
himself a central figure in the conflict 
ilong with the Turcotts, Spreng and 
Ralph Mills, a hard-bitten young wan 
veteran and Reeve of the 
Michipicoten. Wawa and 
had been incorporated under this name 
at the beginning of 1952 


Mills was also 


ner headline 


Before long found 


troversy 


Township of 


its environs 


1 purchasing agent for 


Aleoma Ore Properties but made no 
secret of pro-W wa views. ““You go off 
ind the war and come back and 
the stick something like this down 
vour throat he said Requtred in his 
job to address all company tements 


to Jamestown, Mills as reeve wouldnt 
itifv an agreement With the township 
drafted by Algoma Central tailway, 
until Jamestown had been changed t 
Wawa in the phrasing 

Repercussions from changing the 
post office name continued, When the 
Lions club put Stan Napier, cookery 
uperintendent at Helen Mine n 
harge of selling tickets for a raffle he 


had Jamestown pr nted on them. There 


were howls of protest ind the 
were withdrawn and reissued with no 


town name Napier left the club 
Jimmy David who had « illed |} 
cab company the Jamestown Tax 


changed it to Checker Cabs “The 
kids spat on my cars,”’ he expla ned 

In late 
Board of 
will tour of northern Ontario visited 
Members of the Wawa 


that 


September 1952 a Toronto 


Trade delegation on a good 


the town 
Chamber of Commerce learned 
Helen Mine was preparing to welcome 
James 


the visitors with literature on 


ind drove 17 miles to 


town intercept 
the special train with counter-propa 
ganda entitled This Is Wawa. They 


crowed when, at the end of the day, a 
Torontonian said, thing is cer 
tain: this is Wawa.” 
The lorontonian of course Was 
friendly oversimplification 
Jamestown gains, besides 


included ali 


guilty of 
By this time 
the station and post office 
mine holdings, the telephone exchange 
owned by the railway), the bank, three 
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VAs 
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simple, practical Plan which makes saving easier 


and quicker . . 
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that I 
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my aim wanted to 
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subdivisions of Wawa, the Department Stewart and a number of the other new 


of Lands and Forests post and sundry members decided this was a waste of 
private businesses. The main talking time 

Wawa group was the Just before his third meeting, on 
original registration of the townsite in April Fools’ Day 1953, President Stew 
1899 as Wawa City Besides this it irt asked members to sign their names 


boasted the sympathy of the municipal in support of his proposal to incorpo 
f 


the chamber under the Boards o 


coun its own group of local bus 


nesses, all genera! i} eferences and Trade Act as the Michipicoten Cham 
it hoped, general acceptance by the ber of Commerce Michipicoten is ar 


townspeople Indian word meaning “big mush 


But enquiries by the pr v room 
onists revealed no w ther Stewart entered the meeting with a - 
: the Postmaster General or the railway majority of about thirty signatures 
company » label the town anything backing his move and announced the 
: but Jamestown Suddenly too the new name an accomplished fact. Waw 
community’s business life be n to fe supporters howled in protest and tl 
the impact « he argument meeting ended in an uproar Even 
if hefore Christr g t he n the board of directors ding ‘Tu 
pal thdrew an annua! $6.00 cott id Spreng, was meet 
ng he S | nd } Stew tion rt 
ts representative, Derek B le I vith the ne name and mar 
ompanyv property Che compar ils of the new members for another mee 
transferred its orders f mir othes in 


t Che busin n nted ded to get busy « nco It 
Se d 1 dol d | ‘ 1M 
n he | he use |} (hambe ) 1 ead 
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When tl my lecided t« 
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S A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
You’ twice! 
Oure only young twice! 
Once when you take your first battered old jalopy to WHAT’S CHEVROLET GOT 
? 
your heart... and once again when you put your first THAT FATHER AND MOTHER WANT 
: brand-new Chevrolet on parade! After that your Chevrolet's numerous strength and safety features in- 
motoring life is young for good! You've discovered the clude a full-length box-girder frame for extra protection 
Fountain of Youth on wheels. and that’s very reassuring, besides being one of the 
many reasons for Chevrolet's exceptional ruggedness 3 
WHAT’S CHEVROLET GOT and if in tl 
n i youre terested In those new automat 
THAT YOUNG PEOPLE GO FOR? 
4 ie h! Real 1! It look power features a family car ought to have, you'll find 
irst of all: It’s smooth! Real cool! It looks as a car , 
that Chevrolet offers them all if you want them 
ought to look that’s loaded with youngsters who love 
Fi the feel of a spirited pick-up and the power of broad- When you put your money in a Chevrolet you're 
j 
E shouldered brakes. And it’s got a Body by Fisher, too, putting it into the closest thing there is to a saving 
F unrivalled for its combination of beauty and rugged bank on wheels! You'll get your mone vorth in fun é 
ste 7 life n slave tl t will 
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It doesn't cost all outdoors to rur eves topped Chevrolet for VALUE ‘ 
r keep it up, either And, of course, everybody knows ; 
t Chevrolet's original cost is less than any other line Why don’t you all drop around to your d f nd | 
in the low-price field. take a ride in a new Chevrolet 
ot OF Say 
i YEAR AFTER YEAR MORE PEOPLE BUY CHEVROLETS THAN ANY OTHER CAR! 
Or exce™ 
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merce charges the vote was illegally 
conducted 

Ralph Mills 
declined to run again as reeve and has 
been replaced by Bill Quarrell Sr ’ 
Helen Mine shift boss Derek Baker 


has resigned from the Wawa Chamber 


There the matter rests 


of Commerce, feeling that as a town- 


hip employee he cannot properly be 


long 
[ll-feeling, however carefully banked, 
till smolders Last Christmas when 
the new principal of the continuation 
hool issued report cards under the 
headin Jamestown three pupil re 


fused 


Wawa. The Michipicoten Chamber, are punctilious: Wawa-Jamestown, 
invited to join a road-building project Jamestown (Wawa), or 
sparked by the Wawa Chamber, boy- P.O., Wawa. In speech they can al 
cotted it instead ways use “the town.’ 

Last spring Mrs. Turcott wrote in It’s the unwary outlander who has 
her handbill: “If the Postmaster the most trouble. 
General refuses to listen, the Wawa C A traveler in ribbons and abrasives 


of C plans to write to all the mayors of 
every Canadian city, to ask their opin 
ion and solicit their support. If that 
doesn’t 
write 


But 


take them home and others 
brought them back boldly redomiciled 


every MP at Ottawa.” 
the most part the towns 


with their t 


results they'll probably 
town! 


Jamestown! 
moaned. “‘Boy 


on his shipping labels. ‘“‘Wawa! 
Wawa!” 


this is some town!” 


dollars and fen conte! 


“In my business you’ve got to be two 


makes that possible! Just now, for instance, 


I got back to the office to find one of 


those situations that could mean a customer 
complaint unless I cleare 


d it up, fast. 


A long distance call did the trick. 


For just $2.10 I was able to talk to the 


man—answer his questions — and ensure a 


How does your “guesstimate” 


Tans: 


TELEPHONE-) 


Above rates in effect 6 p.m. to 4:30 a.m. - 


repeat order. That’s why I’m constantly 
amazed at the /ow cost of long distance, 
and why I use it so often.” 


compare with 


actual rates on the following long distance calls? 


Halifax to Winnipeg $2.50 Winnipeg to Fredericton $2.35 
Saint John to Edmonton $3.00 Regina to Toronto $2.20 
Montreal to Halifax $1.40 Calgary to Montreal $2.80 
Toronto to Vancouver $2.95 Vancouver to Saskatoon $1.75 


station to station 


SYSTEM 


people find they can manage quite well 
wo names. In writing they 


Jamestown 


recently reported that he’d been ticked 
off by his company business office for 
putting Wawa rather than Jamestown 
James 


places at once .. . and long distance telephone 


MARITIME TELEGRAPH & TELEPHONE COMPANY UMITED « THE NEW BRUNSWICK TELEPHONE COMPANY UMITED 


THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA ¢ MANITOBA TELEPHONE SYSTEM « SASKATCHEWAN GOVERNMENT TELEPHONES 
ALBERTA GOVERNMENT TELEPHONES « BRITISH COLUMBIA TELEPHONE COMPANY 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE — Gost Thing Being There! | 
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Harvest Excursions 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17 


purple which gathers quickly then 
races across land and sky, hauling afte: 
it a swarm of stars glittering like a kids’ 
Christmas pageant 

I stood on the threshold of the har 
vest adventure one August evening In 
1924 with a mob of about 1,200 others 
in the old Toronto Union station I had 
reached Toronto that afternoon by 
boat from Hamilton, and had killed 
couple of hours by seeing Charlie Chap 
lin’s Gold Rush. It was a time when 
the world was beginning to acknowl 
edge Chaplin as a genius, not just a 
baggy-pants buffoon The Dumbells 
were cocks of the Canadian stage, and 
their posters for the 1924 production 
were appearing everywhere; women 
were wearing hats like inverted coal 
scuttles, and the Arctic was still a place 
for intrepid explorers Canada’s popu 
lation was being pushed past the nine 
million mark only by a wave of postw 
immigration 

Every train entering Toronto that 
day from southern Ontario had added 
its quota to the throng milling slowly 
around the octagonal concourse o 
lounging on kit bags and blanket rolls 
A similar assembly from eastern On 
tario and southern Quebec had been 
gathering in Montreal’s Windso ind 
Jonaventure stations, and in the Mar 
times additional hundreds had mus 
tered from Halifax and Saint John 
When the gates opened for us in To 
ronto we surged toward colonist 
cars waiting on the track 

4 colonist car should be on the Can 
idian coat of arms for the part it played 
in the western harvest as well as 
hauling immigrants to settle the remote 
parts of Canada. It held 56 men seated 
in groups of four, paired vis-a-vis. The 
seats and backs were upholstered and 
were one unit, hinged where seat and 
back right-angled 
pulled out flat, so that from every two 


These hinged units 


seat section a bed could be made for 


two passengers. The other two slept in 


i large wooden tray that pulled down 
directly overhead. This tray, or uppe) 
berth, curved upw ird to afford head 
room by day; the two who had to sleep 


in it constantly rolled together, for the 
man on the outside was stretched on 
the side of a hill. It was said that the 
CPR built steel colonist cars because 
on the hairpin curves north of Lak 
Superior the outside man in an upper 


was thrown so violently he often 
cleared his « ompanion by several inches 
and, in a wooden coach, crashed 


through to the right of way 

There was a stove at one end of the 
car on which immigrants, it was su} 
Harveste 
didn’t bother with that sort of thine 


posed, did their cooking 


Each had a suitcase full of sandwiches 
On every harvesters’ train. ther 
were veteran excursionists who answer 


ed questions told lies, looked worldly 
and appeared amused by the tender 
feet. Of those making their first trip 
more than half would be trying to look 
like their idea of how 
would look 
as numerous on a westbound harvest 


westerne! 


Ten-gallon hats were just 


train then as on an eastbound Grey 
Cup train today 
ties, white shirts and pant legs tucked 


Narrow black ne« k 


into high-heeled boots could be seen 
everywhere I never saw these dudes 
on a farm so I don’t know what hap 
pened to their regalia when they had t« 
get down to work 

There was a drifting labor force in 
those days which has gone. This was 
before organized labor had really or 
ganized, before unemployment insu: 
ance, before government employment 
bureaus and all the other measures 
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which channel the flow of labor today. 
Thousands of men roamed the country 
in a feckless but happy existence, pass- 
ing through the inland 
freighters, lumber camps and, of course, 
the western harvest. Music was as 
important a part of 
liquor, women or fighting 
vest train had its fiddlers, pipers, banjo 
and mouth-organ players 

We had a piper on our train who 
walked up and down the aisles playing 
Yes, We Have No Bananas. He could 
do even better. He could pipe Barney 
Google and make it sound like a five- 
This performance was 


fo’c’sles of 


their lives as 
Every har- 


piece band 
enjoyed by all except a group of Scots 
who looked at the piper darkly and 
finally gave him the alternative of pip 
ing decent Scottish musi or being 
thrown off the train 
and said that he would pipe anything 
he pleased, but if they would be patient 


he would give them a Scottish air at 


The piper smiled 


Kenora. 
We reached Kenora early the next 


morning It’s a divisional point and 
veryvone got out for some exercise As 
oon as the train was unloaded a voice 
bellowed, “‘All right, you Scotch s! 
Listen!’’ Our piper swung the bag 


inder his arm and strode up and down 
the platform piping The Road To The 
[sles and no MacCrimmon ever piped 
3 well 

Chere were plenty of incidents like 
this in 1924 but very little of the rough 
stuff of earlier days; from 1921 on, four 
RCMP. constables 
each harvest train 


were detailed Lo 


\ Fiddler and His Soapbox 


Che Mounties had been needed. Un 
til they came, the destruction of rail 
way property ind private property 
near the right of way was often on a 
scale reminiscent of a riot It included 
every act of violence the hooligan ele 
ment could devise, from tying a live 
cow to the rear of the train at one 
whistle stop and heaving what re 
mained of the carcass into the tele 
grapher’s office at the next stop, to 
raiding shops and restaurants, remoy 
ing everything eatable and breaking 
everything breakable 

\t one store in northeastern Ontario 
run by two blind brothers the harvest 
ers one year during the First World 
War not only cleaned off the shelves 
like i plague of locusts and smashed 
blind 


the place, but manhandled the 
men. One year when the ravagers were 
nettled by a shopkeeper who tried to 
protect his goods, they carried him 
back to the train and shoved him off at 
next stop, more than 100 miles up 

the line. In 1919 one of the Maritime 
irrived in Quebec with every 
window here 
had been no reason except pure hellish 
ness Che harvesters happily dubbed 
train the Fresh Air Special and 
Winnipeg that way. 
The only rambunctiousness | recall 
924 was at Fort William 4 man 
platform and 


trains 


n 16 coaches smashed 


vere taken on to 


came on tne station 
mounted a soapbox. He tucked a violin 
under his chin and began to play 
When an audience had gathered he 
produced a box of safety razors and 
He was nicely 


tt 


went into his sales pits h 


hen a harvester grabbed 


nto it Wr rie 
olin and brought it crashing down on 
the hawker shoulder In lash he 


vas haring it through the station with 


ibout 300 men after hin Chere was 
vide paved street leading to the sta 
tion, and the raced up the 


middle 


naw ker 
with the pack close behind hin 
It looked like a mob scene from a Cecil 
KB. de Mille movie. Afraid to be led too 
ir from the train the pursuers gave it 
up after a block or two 

In the Twenties a harvest-excursion 
ticket from any point in eastern Can 
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ada to Winnipeg cost $15. At Winni- 
peg the harvester bought another ticket 
to his prairie destination for a half-cent 


a mile. Returning, it was the same rate 
from the farm to Winnipeg and $20 
from there home. A coupon was at 


tached to the original $15 ticket his 
was presented when the prairie ticket 
was bought in Winnipeg, and presented 
again at the end of the harvest (signed 
by the wheat the man had 
worked for) when the ticket 
was bought A return ticket could be 
bought only if at least 30 days, and not 


grower 


for home 


more than 90 days, had elapsed. The 


Canadians 


When Canadians purchase worthwhile, durable goods out-of-income through 


establis 


gives them a real investment in their purchase right from the start and a keen 


hed sales finance plans, their initial cash outlay 


RQ] 


excursion rates varied little from 1 


to the end and were usually about one 


third the first-class rate 
As many as 40,000 harvesters would 


pass through Winnipeg in two to three 


weeks It was something like an in 
vasion by Cox’s army with a _ boiler 
makers’ 
necessary to keep things moving 

To sell the half-cent-a-mile tickets 
both the CPR and CNR ealled in all 
Manitoba and western Ontario agents 


picnic thrown in, so it’ was 


they could spare and put them in tem 


wooden ticket sheds near the 
sheds looked like 


porary 


main stations rhe 


interest in that investment. 


Couple this interest with a 


have the reason why such plans as the 


The result ? By purchasing such durable articles as automobiles, 
electric ranges, washing machines and home improvements systematically, on 
monthly instalments, regular income is channeled 


capital goods. Our Canadian economy is kept stabilized and 


7 


of living maintained at a high level. 


By working with business, industry and the general public to 


operated and financially 


Corporation Limited « 


and the future of Car 


Industrial Acceptance Corporation 


y 


n 


léav¢ 


equitable sales finance plan, 
urs ] 


lan citizens in all walks of life. 


LIMITED 


when they use sales finance plans - 


is usually substantial. 


deep-rooted desire to fulfill financial obligations and you 
IAC Merit Plan work so 


many Canadians, and play such an important part in our present standard of living. 


into the healthy 


he individual’s standard 
rr 
Provi i¢ sou ly 


1 long row of pari-mutuel windows. It 
was common for an agent to sell tickets 
for 24 straight with 
brought Chere are still half a 


dozen men with the CPR who claim to 


hours meals 


to him 


have sold excursion tickets for 36 hours 
without relief 

Chere were similar though modified 
scenes at Calgary and Edmonton where 
were buying 


harvesters from 


their half-centers Often when men 
from B. ¢ ind the east met on the 
same threshing gang the more foot 
loose would exchange return coupons 


© that the easterner could go on to the 


This 


soundly for so 


refrigerators, 


acquisition of 


Sponsors of the Merit Plan for 


CANADA'S MOST USED SALES FINANCE PLAN 


ns 


talment Buying . 
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OW THE MERIT PLAN 
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Merit Pion Deoler 
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Pacific when the harvest 
the man from Vancouv 
1925 


Vancouver man got on 


Govan, Sask ute was tor 


A call to remember 


There is no more wholesome 


and pleasing drink than good 


Scotch Whisky and there is 


finer atch than Black & 


irefully blended in the spec 
“Black & White” way it is Scot 


at its best. Remember to ask for 


‘Black & White” next time you 


call for Scotch. 


BUCHANANS 


‘BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


The Secret ts in the Blending | 


Appointment Scotch Whisk 

te K e ¥ mes Buchonc 


Distilled, Blended and Bottled in Scotland 


AVAILABLE IN VARIOUS BOTTLE SIZES 


was over and 


would go 


harvest, the 
ar I made the trip, a 


our train at 


neet a Mont 


owned a 22-inch cylinder separator to 
form a mill with a neighbor who had a 
gasoline tractor of the 10-20 or 15-30 
type (15 HP on the haul and 30 on the 
power take-off) and with four or five 
stook wagons between them and six or 


realer in Regina. They had swapped seven hired hands do each other’s 
coupons the year before and arranged threshing and perhaps that of a neigh- 
to return for the 1925 harvest and sway bor or two 
gain so that eact d get back home It was with such a mill 
But such te t irs nvolved worked n Saskatchewan 
vork Stooking was regarded by the on the prairie was much t 
westerners as mer mbering-u] threshing anywhere else 
yperation for t t shing days which’ difference that on the pra 
f ved Stooking seldom went be was set up in the fields, often half 
yond ten-hour d lasted more mile from the farm bu - The 
I hree weeks. It was jus matter grain spout emptied into field granaries 
wing the t ler and sé g the | ild 
Les were town 
sheaves) in ws, stacked eig] en 
g g n Was sed 
I t | g n tean look ihe a 
¢ hen ‘ j me! nd combed ushed, harnessed d fed 
ny res r own whe 6 ad } 
s shers, si S n the horses were watered and ) 
ed I his scles wer Wer ed k } 
Custon shing was dons st d sto 
NT ve We ks. D hfe 
t ler Se} he wagon until you had 
} easte S es b 1, then drive o th nd 
ne His | pitct ff again into the sey to 
k. gr gons n the At ter clock the bos ame ng 
s gons. W S gang 5 ss the stubble in his Mcl liz 
ne j ~ < loth f 
ng >zt > | nd ear hes on the back se with big 
me > ke f After 
r ess A nidd was } ‘ 
his OWT ke r pl was brought r 
st r nd some me between six r S er 
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supper you lit a lantern and returned’ dollar a day more than the going rate 
to the barn to clean their stalls and bed. and he didn’t have to bother about a 
them down. You then climbed into the team. Field pitchers were in the same 
loft and slept, or plodded to the bunk- class, staying out in the stook rows 
house, depending on the accommoda- helping the drivers load up 


arator to 
vho had a 
or 15-30 
30 on the 


ir or five 
ind six or tion available. The lord of the mill was the tractor 
Saari Threshing was hard work and the man. He had engineer’s pape rs and his 
f a neigh- day was long But the food (bed and pay was sometimes double what the 
board were provided free by the farmer rest of us got. He twisted valves and 
I first was usually good and always plentiful peered at gauges and kept things hum 
hreshing the company was interesting, and you ming with constant blasts of the whist 
sesacicaa ca knew that you were tucking away five by which he called for more wate 
i de ; dollars a day, which for a youth in 1924 more fuel, more bundles. He paid for 
th. mill looked like real money his dominance on Sundays, though 
n half When threshing was finished in our when he had to make repairs, clean the 
Tr} part of Saskatchewan I started for flues, patch the fire clay and pamper his 
CE home, but in Winnipeg I saw an item black monster in a dozen ways 
Ronee in the Tribune that harvesting was still The homeward journey began for 
. town in full swing in southern Manitoba. At some as soon as the 30-day minimum 
Cypress River I was taken on by one _ time limit was up. Perhaps they found 
of the big steam outfits Chis was the going too tough, or the alkali water 
| threshing in the western tradition, and too unpalatable, or they may have 
the pay was seven dollars a day struck a place where the food was bad 
, ; I was talking recently with a man There were such places. Two men who 
from Arcola, Sask., who said there were joined the Cypress River outfit the day 
less than a dozen steam outfits left on before I arrived had come over from 
ye the prairies. There used to be hun Landseer where they were fed on bread 
oo dreds. There were pictures of them in plum preserves and tea ~ for breakfast 
= the school geographies and on the walls dinner and supper The field snacks 
™ of railway stations in the « \ were bread soaked in the syrup of the 
ts steam outfit vith its Sawyer preserves Chey had been sleeping in 
7m tractor resembling an early-type loco loft Such places become chilly in 
. motive with its tall stack and its sepa October One man slept between his 
oa rator, wagons and tanks, looked some horses on his last two nights 
3 thing like an open-air factory going The railwavs inaugurated the har 
ne . i full blast vest excursions in 1891 with advertise- 
| itn Chis was threshing on a grand scale ments in eastern papers: ‘“‘to enable 
f | wonder how many people including laborers to reach the bountiful harvest 
westerners know what a spike-pitche of Manitoba and the Northwest.”’ The 
Bin ‘ s? He was the man who staved at the fare, from any station in the east to 
r} mill all day. climbing on one wagon Deloraine Methven, Hartney, Bins 
fter another as they drew up, helping carth or Moosomin was $13 with an 
. the driver pitch off his load The stook ittached coupon good for a return fare 
wagon men had a rest when going to of $15 after one month CPR and 
; ind from the mill, and often when wait Grand Trunk Railway ads appeared 
” : ig for the load ahe ad to be pit« hed off side by side 
But the spike pitcher threw bundles The Canadian Pacific didn’t have the 
, = from sunrise to sunset. He was paid a astern network to pick up harvester 
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at termes. One year, when the 
imo harvesters were st arted on the 
’s Toronto-North Bay line, before 
‘PR had built its Toronto-Parry 
Sound-Sudbury track, a trainload of 
harvesters which pulled out of Toronté 
at night was at Smiths Falls, near 
Ottawa, in the morning. There had 
beer squabble at the st minute 
between the two nes 8s to now the 
ares should be divided and the CPR 
had taken its train more than 200 miles 
t before going west. in order to keer 
n its own track 
Five thousand men responded he 
n 1891. Thirte ndred were or 
‘ Irst t iin “A = is 
t ever ran and was hauled by tw 
com es and shed by third 
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63 YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE “ee 
CANADIAN PEOPLE was caused by more efficient methods 
of reaping the prairie wheat should 
make no one mourn But that’s no 
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Why Live In 
The Suburbs ? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 


instead of piped 
tanks break down, 
suburbs 


water But septic 
and many Canadian 
suffering from an inade- 
quate or unsafe water supply 

In Markham Township, northeast of 
Toronto, wells serving than a 
thousand people recently con 
demned, and warned that their 
water supply could produce jaundice 
polio, typhoid and types of dysentery 
M ark} am asked Metropol tan Toronto 
He 


further 


are 


more 
were 


users 


alth author 


subdivid 


or water ties suggested 


ing 


topped 


kham’s reeve pointed out, when 

established on fifty-foot lots 

t t also Nave septic tanks ~ 
bound to de velop 

Suburbia naturally keeps asking 

local governments tor ser es Bu 


the services cost money In NF 
Central Mortgage nd Housing Cor 
por r est m | t A 
about $740 to servic $10.04 
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At the end of the war the suburbs 
were bright white hope for Canadians 
yt yr years id been unable build 
Sut there were traps for e unwary 
There joker ever seventy 
Toronto sut rhanite s oon 

t looks good but I didn’t 
ealize € square n would be 


urn 
stick on m pack iwn Anothe 
Ssuburbdanite yhose house is ed 
re ht-car r i went week 
nd ana returned find that ne hbors 
had ge ogetner nd painted he 
USE friendly resture Chey 
repainted grey wit! pastel green 
trin He didn’t bother to protest 
Many wl leave the city for th 
privacy of the untryside have beer 
enveloped later by the building boon 
and restored finally to the city This 
happened to Dr. G. B. Langford 
protessor at the University f Toront 
who moved to the suburbs and her 
back to the city It was partly traffic 
the e-ups got longer and worse 
he says But the main thing was th 
the city we had left rew right I 
iround us asked myself If vou're 
n the city anyway why not be where 
Ss more convenient So we moved 
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VINCENT MASSEY wt 
To headstrong youth who think success i 
Can be achieved in one swift hop ’ 
He proves the sound effectiveness 
Of starting humbly at the top. ' 
P. J. BLACKWELL 
- 
\ 
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Those big lots that look so inviting time or the money,” says Langford ing! <= i 
before you buy one are another prob Z he result was vandalism and house a eo se > 
lem. The Langfords had one with a breaking 
long driveway “They look nice, but “a spite of the fact he moved i 
they’re not worth the trouble,” he says Langford found a lot of merit in his 
now “You can’t afford the paving partieular suburb. ‘“The suburbs offer 
costs and you can’t handle the snow attractive conditions for bringing up 
shoveling yourself.’’ Langford’s advice children,”” he says “Our children 
to the prospective landowner is: “‘Never ilways had plenty to do and I was 
acquire more than your wife can cul interested that they seemed to avoid YES! LET’S MIX IT WITH A 
tivate.’ the comic-book craze.’” Langford was 
What happened to the Langfords is ilso impressed with the local com 
familiar to many families who have munity spirit. ‘““These new communi 
bought ‘‘a place in the country.”’ They ties provide an excellent experiment in 
had three acres in North York and democratic government People seem 
when they arrived in 1940 there were to take more interest Perhaps it’s 
few people, the speed limit on the because so many are property owners, 
nearby highway was 50 miles an hour much more than in ‘the cities where 
ind taxes were five dollars a year there are so many tenants.” 
When they left it was a_ teeming “Those were ten happy years,” he 
neighborhood, the speed limit on the says 3ut all the same he moved 
crowded highway was 30 miles an hour Along with the community spirit 
ind taxes were $100. They found they observed by the Langfords some sub 
couldn’t depend on the police to protect urbs develop an insular attitude toward 
their property “They haven't the neighboring communities to the detri 
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Here is one of TCA’s new SUPER Early in 1955 a fleet of Vickers 
Constellation fleet... part of a programme Viscounts . . . smooth, vibrationless, 
swift airliners, the first on this 


of planned development designed to bring 


continent powered by Turbo-Props will 


the best in air service to Canada. They are : are 
. go into service for TCA on domestic and 

amongst the most advanced long-range air- 
over-the-border routes. 


liners in the world. These aircraft are now 


Mexico, Bermuda, Nassau 


on Trans-Atlantic service for TCA and 


whichever flight you 


shortly will be on domestic routes in Canada. choose y e the way TC 
IS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION DUE 
Subscribers receiving notice of the 
approaching expiration of their subscrip 
tier are reminded of the necessity of 
sending in their renewal orders promptiy 
The demand for copies to fill new orders 
is so great that we cannot guarantee the 
mailing of even a single issue beyond the 
period covered by your subscription Te 
avoid disappointment, your renewal order 
should be mailed to us promptiy when 
you receive the expiration notice 
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der Under this system the down yinent 
joux and their need for a second 
larger cities. But nowhere is the 
more vociferousiy than Dy those who 
~ ave seen rousing aream iin I 
n the suburbs—like Ted Whit 
n Bedford Halifax suburb He has 
‘ house and four acres. His taxes are 
PA > ess than $130 a year and he thinks 
thev’d be double that in the citv. What 
he built-up peninsula of Halifax ends 
bruptliy when he drives through the 
: 
; Fairview underpass and heads out the 
Redford highway. Suddenly he's in the 
untrv ‘It’s just like pulling a blind 
jown he sav The citv’s clos. 
enough if you want it, but you dont 
have to look at it 
Not many of the half-million families 
n the new suburbia feel quite that way 
tbout it But they can dream And 
as Ron Mondoux savs We probably 
won't be here forever What /'u 
wanted to do was to ve in 
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Rapid-Shove saves time. 
instant lother at your 
fingertips 
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No scrape! No pull! No 
“ouch” 
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Mothersill’s 


The fast-acting 
aid in preventing 
and relieving 
Travel Sickness. 


THE W 
EARN EXTRA DOLLARS 


It's easy to make year ‘round profits 
ur spare time. Start your own 
business TODAY. No experience 
} 4 


1ecessary everything supplie 
FREE! Yes, you're in business for 
yourself just as soon as you write to 


Fidelity Money Makers Club 
210 Dundas Street West. 
Toronto 2, Ontario. 


Write 
TODAY! 
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Walter Murdoch 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15 


who writes a column in the Toronto 
Globe and Mail, recently lauded Mur- 
doch for paying his musicians out of the 


union trust fund to play free at parks 


and hospitals 
Murdoch has 
leader since he first joined the Toronto 
local in 1917, 
Imperial Concert Band 
ability was demonstrated early 


been a career union 
bringing in with him his 
His business 
when 
he was given the job of selling the union 
building on University Avenue. The 
Musicians expected $15,000; Murdoch 
got them $75,000 from an insurance 
firm. 

He became president of the local in 
1932 and in the next 
into the second largest of its kind on 


22 years built it 
the continent and put it on firm finan 
Today it hasa membership oft 
more than 


cial feet 
2,400, a yearly income of 
$50,000 and assets of nearly $250,000 
invested in dominion and 
provincial bonds, Ontario Hydro and 
CNR. The local pays him a salary of 


$6.625 a 


carefully 


year Becoming Canadian 
representative on the union’s national 
board at New York in 1938, Murdoch 
also got a say in the running of another 
{1 Musicians’ locals across Canada and 
another $2,600 a year salary At the 
same time he has kept his hand in as an 
active musician by leading the Royal 
Regime nt of C anada band which pl iys 
it National Hockey League games 1n 
Maple Leaf Gardens His fee for that 
job, which gives him the rank of cap 
tain in the Reserve Army, is turned 
over to the union’s welfare fund 


Walter Murdoch’s personal life is one 


of middle-class suburban serenity, far 
from the angry torrents that swirl 
1round him as a union leader. He was 


born in Kingston in 1888 and spent his 
youth in Hamilton he played 
football and the trumpet. He 
work in his late teens for the Canadian 
Northern Railway and rose to an office 


where 
went to 


position with the preside nt. “I learned 
one great lesson there,”’ he says. ““One 
day I asked the president question 
just after he had shut his roll-top desk 
He turned to me and said, ‘Walter, 
when | that desk I don’t think 


shut 
rbout the railway until I open it the 


next morning.’ Murdoch never takes 


his union business home with him He 
irrives at his office at 279 Yonge 
Street it 11 a.m. and leaves at 4 p.m 


Murdoch left the railway to go to 


son, who owned a 


work for his boss 
photo - lithography firm. Murdoch 
knew nothing about the subject but 
picked t uy quickly He A I dent 
if the firn rtwen rked 
t his union job durir 
ind in e evenin (yn! hen his 
n dut y t he did he 
rece om ‘ 1940 
Pod Murdoct 1 Etot 
t-end suburb of Toront | 
vil nd ada nter d I 
hon nomics department I b 
cok ( le it Another d hter 
m ied and the mother o VO 8! | 
bovs. of whom W ter t cul 
ond he Ww ead of tl 
} phv firm he took a n 
re ti Wallace Gk eY 
n } home nd loo d afte | 
Gi er, who became > i) 
1-Vea! rect Mapk vood. N.Y 
lithograp! firn lied | June 
Murdoc! bt re n 
likes to make fh A irrangemet! 
igrapl nd fishin Watchi: 
t leisure 4 wit! } 1) 
ymera or bending over his musik 
stand, jotting notes, one cannot 


Petrillo calls “‘a great 


gy union leade Yet 


ualize the mat 
M urdo« 


nerveless skill and fighting qualities 
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were quickly illustrated as he kicked off the studio audience. Thus the CBC, 
the war with the variety artists in in effect, buckled under Murdoch’s ul- 


~ + i il Toronto timatum by telling the dancers that 

{| A He fired the opening gun in January others would have to be hired in their 
by dispatching letters to theatres, night place unless they could perform ~vithin 
—_—" i clubs and booking agents announcing i given time While they were idle 

ur head and your feet in choosing shoes — Wear that no musician in the city would Yule and the others were paid straight 

able, good-looking shoes to gir vou ti well play for members of the variety union time, aS per contract But they lost 
after Jan. 17. except where contracts the overtime pay they would have 


air and wear 


the shoes that charge no bonus 


extended beyond that date. Next, he picked up at extra rehearsals 


with a 50-year heritage of craftsman 


dispatched a letter to Robin Logan, While all this was going on Murdoch 
Toronto manager of the variety artists’ struck a second blow by shutting out 
union, telling him his members could some of the variety union’s top Ameri- | 
have music for their acts after the dead- can members. Shirley Harmer, a dark 
G ne if the ned ecial “‘auxiliary”’ appealing 21 - year-old singer from 
f the Mus s n and tore up Oshawa, had come home from a year’s 
their AGVA cards phenomena! success in the U.S. She 
[he beleaguered variety artistscaved was to appear on The Big Revue ‘ 
n easily. The local was a weak one and where her career started, but the 
' the members had been rankling under Musicians stopped her 
lictatorshiy from New J acqueline James the Statuesg ue 
York Only one man spoke against blond musical-comedy star, a featured 
joining Murdoch. He was Ernest Cor- singer in Toronto’s Melody Fair stage 
j ley, who brought a puppet show from shows last year, was also cut off. Later 
: England and had tangled with Mur-_ she resigned from AGVA to appear in 
recordings at night the Canadian Apparel Fair. She joined 
But Corley was Murdoch’s auxiliary and escaped U.S 
Style No. 689 ted dov ind there was a rush of retribution by going on to London, 
This smart, light-weight Gore the Musicians where she is now the lead in Guys and 
oxtord is styled with an cir of 
formal ity—black or brown of the member Dolls Blackstone the M igician also 
1id $10 initia felt the boycott and had to cancel a 
: a 524 annual fee TV date 
: to join with Murd This marked A number of smaller fry got pushed 
Style No. 769 the first time that Musicians had around as Murdoch’s boycott curtailed 
True classic styling for men of taken on any and a riety artists club dates——-the small acts at conven 
So - fashioned in Previously thev went after only those t ons and soci 21 evenings that are the 
AGVA men who played an instrument performers’ bread and butter [wo 


ballroom dancers from Hamilton, John 
Popaleni and his sister Mary, found 


in't dance at a Roval York ‘ 


wt ! convention because Mart Ken 
Murdoch took these important steps 


ney'’s band wouldn't play for them 
yn his own initiative His executive +) 
ihey stood in the wings, waiting to go 
ratifie is actions after he made the 
GREB SHOE COMPANY LIMITED on, the dispute completely incompre 
moves. AGVA manager Logan and his , 


KITCHENER, ONTARIO 4 Ss. (SI B i hensible to them. When the orchestra 
ssistant, z sium crossec 
VALUE-LINE ww rine sHoes 


over to the enemy side and went on 


Caught Between Stools 


rod Save the Queen, 


» tears. By June they 


Murdoch’s payroll to help set up the , 
auxiliary union 

In the next few weeks Murdoch dog- 
gedly went after all those who refused 
to quit the variety union and join the 


new one. The first people to feel the GIVE YOUR LAWN A 


sting of his boycott were four dancers 

on the CBC's variety show, The Big 

Revue sil] Yule Christie, PARKER 

Andrew Body and Robert Van Nor 

man When they reported for re BEAUTY TREATMENT 


hearsal Jan. 21, orchestra conductor 


Hersenhoren, on orders from Murdoch f greater be 
refused to play for them th elievable spec ind ¢ 

The dancers were caught between 


suggested they n to fill out [ é ade f : 
mimeographed forms at Murdoch’s 
office, resigning from AGVA and join . 
ing the new union. No sooner had they 
done this than AGVA’s president, the 


FREE FOLDER on grooming 


comedian Jackie Bright arrived in — _— 2 
Toronto from New York to rally the 
few remaining members Yule and 


Miss Christie were nominated to the 
local board to see the issue throug! 
Now they were in the awkward spot of 
belonging to two rival unions at once 

A tug of war ensued Murdoct 
bluntly warned them that if they 
stayed with AGVA no union musician 


on the continent would piay tor them 
Yet, if they left AGVA, they would be 
black-listed by every variety artist in 
the U. S Yule danced n Las 


Vegas before coming north, could 
never go back 

“Tl decided against it Yule says 
‘It’s not that I care so much a 
union most of us }oOIN It because we 
have to—but when they said you must 
join Murdoch’s union, I felt like re 
sisting.” 


The dancers reported back to The 


Big Revue, where they still had 11 
| weeks to go on a 26-week contract 
| Again Murdoch called off the musk 
and they stood aside At dress re- 


hearsal, Hersenhoren refused to play 
until the dancers were removed from 
the studio. They couldn’t even sit in 


NE 
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“er 
| 
| 
pea oy i were out of work 
most of Bright's great Conc- selling port wine in Canade rer. 
‘Sherry con be “Wa Port is the idea! | 
@ppetizer you'll ptize, You'll like! it, your friends will 
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Ernest Corley, the puppeteer who 
spoke up against Murdoch, found him- 
self in trouble early in February. He 
was to appear in the big Hobby Show 
at Toronto Coliseum. Murdoch warned 
that if Corley performed, musician 
Horace Lapp wouldn’t play. Lapp was 
an accompanist for the Kate Aitken 
program in another part of the building 
and did not take part in the same act 
and was not on the same stage as Cor- 
ley Murdoch was unmoved by this 
argument Corley refused to change 
unions. To avoid canceling the Kate 
Aitken program, the Hobby Show’s 
manager asked Corley to leave It 
meant that Murdoch could shut down 
an entire show by threatening to with 
draw a single musician. 


Shirley Beat the Boycott 


Reeling, AGVA hit back at Murdoch 
with two court actions. Corley sued 
him and the Hobby Show for $10,000. 
The Big Revue dancers--after an 
absence of seven weeks—went back on 
that TV program on a court order 
Then they sued Murdoch, Hersenhoren 
and two other executive members for 
$80,000. Both cases are still pending 

A second jolt for Murdoch’s union 
came on April 24 when the Canadian 
Council of Authors and Artists sud- 
denly took over the variety field in 
Canadian television. While the two big 
international unions were quarrelling, 
the Canadian union quietly negotiated 
a contract with the CBC making it sole 
bargaining agent for all artists appear 
ing before TV cameras and any musi- 
cians who speak while on the air. The 
hope was that the CBC would cease to 
be a battleground between musicians 


and variety artists and that TV stars 
from the U. S. who are members of 
AGVA could now appear without fear 
of boycott, simply by taking out a 
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working card with the Canadian union 
So far this has worked but there are no 
indications that it will continue. 

The first test came off successfully 
with Shirley Harmer who returned to 
Toronto and appeared on The Big 
Revue under the new arrangement 
Murdoch excused this lapse by saying 
he was out of town at the time it hap 
pened But at the end of July he 
dropped the bombshell that showed 
he was ready to fight in earnest. He 
announced that no musician would 
play for any U. S. member of AGVA 
on television—or in night clubs or 
theatres either. This virtually sealed 
the border to singers and dancers from 
the U.S. and to those British stars who 
are AGVA members 

Behind the TV manoeuvre were two 
prominent Canadian radio and ‘T'\ 
personalities, Neil LeRoy, now presi 
dent of the Canadian Council, and 
Bernard Cowan, vice-president. LeRoy 
is the thin suave master of ceremonies 
on the Dominion network’s Court of 
Opinions. Cowan is the announcer on 
Friday night’s Toronto Symphony 
“pop” concerts. Their organization is 
eleven years old and has 2,000 members 
from Halifax to Vancouver 

LeRoy and Cowan have challenged 
any ambitions Murdoch may have to 
dominate the Canadian T'V field. Later 
they were to challenge his dream of 
dominating vaudeville and night-club 
fields 

Meanwhile Murdoch himself had 
brought a hornet’s nest around his 
head. His boycott had inevitably chal 
lenged Canada’s biggest variety spec 
tacle, the Canadian National Exhibi 
tion’s grandstand show. The headlins 
attraction was to be Roy Rogers, the 
cowboy star, and his cowboy troupe 
Murdoch, to protect the members of 
his new auxiliary, said his men would 
supply music for the show only if the 
the Musicians 
Union “‘weren’t discriminated against.’ 

The New York chiefs of AGVA hit 
back. They said that Rogers could not 
perform if Murdoch’s auxiliary-union 
members went on. AGVA threatened 
to black-list the CNE unless it used 
variety-union members exclusively, and 
backed it up with the threat of a $2,000 
fine against any AGVA member taking 


singers and dancers ir 


part in the show 

Two ex-mayors of Toronto now 
heading the CNE, president Robert 
Saunders and general manager Hiram 
MacCallum, tried frantically but vain 
ly to bring the two unions together 
Jackie Bright and other AGVA bosses 
went to Toronto for a_ face-to-face 
meeting with their arch foe Murdoch 
Neither union budged an inch 

By mid-June, plans for the $400,000 
14-day show were in a state of paraly 
sis. Then, unexpectedly on June 19 
the Exhibition signed a contract with 
AGVA in New York. It stipulated that 
all performers in the show must be 
AGVA members 3ut Murdoch sat 
imperturbable and said he hadn't 
igreed to supply music. Some 30 mem 
bers of his auxiliary who wanted to 
work in the CNE show were now faced 
with returning to the union they had 
deserted, or losing their summer work 

if Murdoch was worried by the 
sq ueeZzt he now found himself in he 
didn’t show it. The same month his 
boycott reached out to Hamilton to 
stop Gypsy Rose Lee and her chorus 
line from appearing at a vaudeville 
house. The famous stripper is a former 
vice-president of AGVA. The theatre 
manager had to pay for an expensive 
troupe which never got on-stage be 
cause there was no music 

The CNE impasse dragged on until 
July at which point the Musicians and 
the Exhibition officials negotiated an 
agreement that saved faces but pleased 


few bystanders. Murdoch agreed to 
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A Most Important Client... 


A few davs ago a man who had not done business with us before 
dropped in to discuss the formation of an investment program He 
told us he had bought the odd security now and again on what he 


called "a hit or basis but had never given any really Se TTOUS 


thought to the many phases that enter into the proper planning ot an 
investment program While the amount involved could not be con 
sidered large. it was his money and it did mean a great deal to him 
We knew this and tried to give him the assurance and the kind of 
assistance which we felt would help him reach the objective he had in 
mind, We gave his problem a good deal of thought and had several 
discussions with him. When the program was finally worked out he 
seemed pleased and told us that we had made him feel like a pretty 
important person 

Well, he was an important person. He was important because his 
business was important . important to him and therefore important 
to us. 

Our recognition that every client is important ts a principle on which 
our business has grown since its establishment over 64 years ago 
Many of our clients or accounts, as we often call them are 
large... and we are well equipped to look after them, but many are 


Many have 


. actually 


not so large and indeed, some, are of rather modest size 
continued to do business with us regularly over the years 
we have some three-generation accounts 

Of course we also do business with many financial institutions and 
industrial companies. But no matter what the type or size of the 
account, it is an Ames’ principle that each receives the same careful, 
personal, confidential attention that we hope you yourself would want 
When you discuss your investments with us we hope that you, too, 
will feel like 


a most important client, 


A. E. Ames & Co. 
Limited 
Business Established 1889 
TORONTO 


pretty important person . . because to us you are 
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Alright, so it used to be a tough job 
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preferred the durable, gleaming, 6 months 
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what you've been hoping for 
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First, clean your car with new 
Simoniz Liquid Kleener. Then 
follow the new directions under 
the lid of the Simoniz Paste 
can. It’s easy! 


Give your car this 
One, Two Combination 
for a shine that's a Knockout! 


SIMONIZ COMPANY LTD., Toronto 


play for the Roy Rogers troupe and 
any AGVA acts from the U. S. at the 
CNE This still left the Canadian 
members of his auxiliary union out in 
the cold for no AGVA member would 
be seen dead on the same stage with 
them In an attempt to keep the 
loyalty of his auxiliary members Mur 
doch negotiated an under-the-table 
igreement with the Exhibition board 
vhich will allow some Canadian artists 
to appear at the CNE bandshell—in 
inother part of the fairgrounds—and 
give some others jobs selling programs 
ind tickets. But the fact remains that 
the big Grandstand show—-which was 
ninety-five percent Canadian in 1953 

will be almost entirely { S n make 
up this vear. One hundred and twenty 
Canadians, who might normally be on 


the Grandstand stage won't ippear 
the show's « ist 

Montreal the 
centre of the union wat Here the 
Musicians’ boycott threw scores of per 
formers out of work and threatened to 


second shock 


black out the city’s famous night life 
Che pattern was the same. An auxiliary 
the Musicians and 
175 variety artists were lured over to 
it Hardest hit of Montre al’s 300 night 
spots, which pay talent $8 millions a 


union was set up by 


vear, were the small clubs with short 
term contracts The bigger clubs 
such as Bellevue Casino and Norman 
dic Roof empor aruly esc aped the boy- 
cott while their longer contracts re 
mained in. force At one club an 
accordionist had to boycott his wife 
who sings for him, because 


to the Musicians and she to AGVA 


Again the iriety artists tht back 
n court but this. time y lost 
Another body blow hit riety 
union on June 8 when th isicians 


ssued a reminder stating they would 
play for no AGVA acts after June 

This threatened total eclipse o 
dark entertainment in Montreal. The 
Sheraton-Mount Royal’s Normand 
Roof cancelled ts expensive night-club 
ts But the Musicians’ offensive 


began to crumble when twelve night 


spots defied them by hiring non-union 
bands AGVA members performed 
with the non-union musicians \! 


war has done in Montreal! is to wea 


Vo Wwarrin untons 


Murdoch, howeve 


and got a standing ovation 


from 1,200 
delegates at his union’s international 
convention in Milwaukee when he de 
scribed how his boycott had crippled 
AGVA in Canada 


wasn’t total because the Canadian 


But the victory 


Council of Authors and Artists, meet 

ng in Montreal about the same time 

came up with a bold idea: they pro 

,osed to bring the battered AGVA into 


own organization Then 
ntered into delicate negotiations with 

entertaimment unions except the 
Musicians in the U.S. for the right t 
represent their members in Canada 


If these negotiations succeed it 
that entertainers in this country will 


pay dues to only one union, instead of 


Sever i 
Chis will put the CCAA in a power 
ful position The new move threatens 


to end the Petrillo-Murdoch dream of 
final domination on both sides of the 


ights But it certainly doesn 


mean the entertainment war is over 
Having practically knecked one union 
out of the ring, the Musicians are quite 
rpable oft taking on another If the 
Council takes over from AGVA and 
other entertainment unions, Murdoch 
says, “I certainly will oppose them 
That's reaching out too far. Right now 
I'm concerned with AGVA; after that 
we'll look over the other situation.’ 
And Walter Murdoch has fought 
enough successful union wars to know 
that the battle 


last one * 


hat really counts is the 
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Ihe letter was signed M M 
Popovic h, on behalf of the Provisional 
Organization Committee 

Leopold asked his superiors what he 
should do It was a priceless oppor 
you're asked by all 
Leopold be 
came the party’s first secretary in Re 


gina He 


members, sold pamphlets. He was cam 


tunity Do as 
means, he was ordered 
chaired meetings recruited 
paign manager for the first Communist 


elected to office anywhere in Nort! 


America Regir ilderman named 
Kolysnick For a_ time the worst 
time-—he acted as bodyguard for the 
Moscow agent Charles Scott He sley 


with him, constantly fearful 


ported to the RCMP that 
really two groups, A and 
vas the Party 
il front and did the re 
ned the leaders 


tting, mainly plans 


oup ¢ ont 


nd widen their member! 


hitrate unions 


Cops Had Him Marked 
Leopold was Z Che inner circle 
id no secrets from him He corre 

sponded with national secretary Jack 

Macdonald and drank with him or Tim 

Buck inother Communist  bigwig 

when they came to town Twice i 

week, through an undercover contact 

he would send the RCMP his notes 


y pamphiets, and copies of person al 


correspondence 
lack Esselwein became a well-known 
idical, a marked man wi 
police. Only four or five RCMP officers 


the direct chain of command from 


ith the western 


Leopold's Regina inspector to the com 
missioner in Ottawa-—knew Esselwein’s 
real identity All his non-Communist 
friends turned away from him. His be 


vildered fiancée, a Saskatchewan school 


teacher, tried to get him to quit Con 
munism. Leopold could not tell her 


who he was and she eventually married 


inother man. Leopold has never mar 
ried 

With party me mbers and leaders he 
was popular He gave his money gen 


erously Once a month a messenge! 
would bring him his RCMP pay in 
ish If party funds were tight he 


would pay his own way to eastern con- 
ventions When the other delegates 
had gone to bed at 5 a.m. Leopold 
would sit up scribbling notes for several 
hours In Ottawa, a great mass of 
material was collecting in the secret 
files marked “‘Agent 30.” 

For eight vears Leopold led this 
amazing double life In 1924 the 
Workers’ Party boldly merged with 
Z group as the Communist Party of 
Canada. In the spring of 1926 Leopold 
went to Winnipeg, then moved on to 
Toronto. He held no official position 
but he was a trusted confidant of all 
party leaders Once he was arrested 
for taking part in a demonstration In 
front of the U.S. Embassy 

His exposure came by remote chance 
In the autumn of 1927 a Communist 
organizer, Malcolm Bruce, formerly of 
Regina, was working in California. At 
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a party one night he got into a conver 
sation on spies with another ex-Regina 
resident. This man mentioned a Moun- 
tie who vanished one day from Regina 
barracks and later turned up as Jack 
Esselwein. 

‘“‘Where did you hear that story?” 
Bruce exclaimed incredulously. “‘Why, 
Jack Esselwein’s one of my best friends 
He painted my house. He’s been in the 
party longer than I have.’ 

The story had come from an ex 
Mountie now going with the infor 
mant’s daughter. The ex-Mountie con 
firmed it when Bruce talked to him. 
Badly upset, Bruce wrote to party 
leader Jack Macdonald in Toronto. As 
Macdonald later recalled his letter, 
Bruce stated the facts then added 
“Jack has been like a brother to me 
I have never had the least cause to sus 
pect his sincerity 

Macdonald, a shrewd, blac k-browed 
Scot, did not believe the story either 

3ut Leopold, from then on, was under 
observation 

For six months nothing confirmed 
their suspicions Leopold continued 
to drop into headquarters, attend meet 
ngs and help wrap bundles of the Com 
munist weekly, The Worker 

Then came his second piece of bad 
luck. An immigrant from Austria—we 
will call him Karl, though that is not 
his name--who had known Leopold in 
Regina visited him in Toronto. He was 
not a Communist. He was in Toronto 
to try to sell an invention; he had no 
money, and he gave Leopold a hard 
luck story Leopold, a kind-hearted 
man, took him into his apartment for a 
few days 

Only Karl and Leopold know what 
happened. It is possible that Karl sus 
pected Leopold in Regina. It is almost 
certain he searched Leopold’s apart 
ment during his stay, which stretched 
into weeks. In any case, in May 1928 
Leopold asked Karl to leave It ap 
pears that they quarrelled and Leopold 
left for a union convention with the 
matter still unsettled 

The day after Leopold left, Karl 
asked to see Macdonald alone. He was 
nervous conspiratorial They 
talked in Leopold’s apartment Karl 
said he had a secret worth thousands of 
dollars to the Soviet government. No 
it Was not an invention, it Was informa 
tion. He was very mysterious 

Finally Macdonald said, bluffing 

You can't sell me anything. I| already 
know. Jack Esselwein is a government 
igent 

Karl’s expression showed he had 
guessed right. “I’ve known for a long 

ime,”’ Macdonald said, ‘“‘but I can’t 
et anything on him.’ 

Then I help you,’ Karl said. He 
opened Leopold’s trunk and showed 
Macdonald several papers: reports on 
the Communist Party, the deed of a 
vestern farm in the name of John 
Leopold, a bank draft receipt for 3,000 
crowns sent to Mrs. M. Leopold in 
Bohemia (his mother) and a letter of 
introduction from a prominent Regina 
citizen to R. B. Bennett, leader of the 
Opposition in Ottawa, saying that 
Jack Esselwein”’ was doing work of 
ich any patriot should be proud 
A few days later Leopold was 


His revelations had made the Com 
munist aims and methods clear from 
the beginning to both the Canadian 
ind U. S. governments. His personal 
knowledge of party leaders gave the 
RCMP a tactical advantage in the long 
underground war that was just begin 
ning His mass of evidence made it 
possible to identify and arrest Com 
munist leaders where necessary 


But this came later. In 1928 Leopold 


eceived many threatening letters and 
Comm’r Cortlandt Starnes thought it 
wise to send him to Fort Simpson, in 
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your holiday the happiest iraagi- 
nable...sports, sightseeing, shop- 


ping, comfortable living. 
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Prov — 


the North West Territories The fol 
lowing year Jack Macdonald, in turn, 
was expelled——for disagreeing with 
Moscow-made policy. Tim Buck took 
his place. Depression struck, ind the 
party’s great « hance 
~ Tt organized strikes, trying to touch 
off violence wherever possible. The 
lasting bitter 


came 


dea was to create 


1inst police and government in 


main 
ness ag 
the minds of working men 
riot they 
in July 
Ontario’s 


bloody sparked at 


Ont 1931 snapped 


Aug. 11 he 


tience of 


General William Price 


ordered a raid of Tim Buck’s home and 
he idquarters N pne leaders were 
charged with seditious conspiracy and 
Leopold was recalled from the north 


In Leopold’s strange career there 1s 


no more dramatic moment 


entrance nto the courtroom in [0 
ronto. The only sound was the jinglin 
»f his spurs as he took his place he 


: chief witness. In the red-serge 


m of an RCMP sergeant he 


davs facing the men wht 


three 


had been his closest frie nds 


The defense tried to show that 
grievances ind violence came from the 
capitalist system, not the Communist 
Party ‘We (only) seek to organize the 
vorkers to resist the grievances,”’ Tim 
Buck testified 

Leope id identified documents which 


conclusively linked the Canadian p 
to Moscow 


ve become 


International! 


you ha a full-fledged member 


of the Communist Party of Canada and 


of the Communist International! 

Che International, in a letter passed 
on to Leopold in made nten 
tions quite clear 

vi 
iti ‘ 
t at 
t >t 


Leopold also threw some interesting 


methods 


ght on Communist One 
party pamphlet plainly spelled out the 
use of codes, ciphers, secret inks 
couriers and defense corps trained 
in street fighting “Our comrades,’ 


complained 


the 


don’t 


vamphlet’s writers 
t 


know how to throw stones It 


3 not enough to pick up a stone and 


throw it, it is important that the stone 


should hit its target, and not merely hit 


ts target but that some effect should be 


seen from the blow Communists, the 


should 
work 
working men 
all eight (¢ 
judge « 
They 


Portsmouth Penitentiary at Kingston, 


pamphlet suggested practice 
stone-throwing 
The 


two hours to 


ifter 


jury, mostly took 
‘om 


alled 


went to 


only find 
munists guilty of what the 


species of treason 


()ynt for two to five years ut the 
party was never legally outlawed. The 
very next month, August 1931, four 
organizers from the Workers’ Unity 


League, all card-holding Communists 


were stirring up trouble among the 
striking miners in the open-pit coal 
mines at Estevan, Sask 

An undercover agent tipped off the 
RCMP in Regina that the strikers were 
arranging defiance of an 
edict by 


This 


a parade in 
the 
would give 


Estevan town council 
the Communists a 
chance to mob action The 
RCMP dispatched one squad of 30 


mines and one of 12 to the 


rouse 


men to the 
town some miles away 
The Communists out 
them. As the larger squad arrived at 
one of the mines, the strikers were en- 
tering the town in a mile-long motor- 


generaled 
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The strikers 


cade of cars and trucks 
were in holiday mood 
at the women who came to the doors to 
watch them pass. But for a peaceful 
parade they were strangely equipped 
bricks, 


strung 


They waved 


stones 
with 


lead 


axe handles, crowbars, 
flails of electri cable 
barbed and weighted 
babbitts 


wire with 


A thin line of 12 Mounties and 
two town cops blocked off the main 
street The leading truck, a red flag 
waving from it, darted down a side 


behind \ 


from the st1 


street to come in trom 


guffaw went up 


Suddenly. a second truck speeded uy 


and crashed the police line. Estevan 


police chiet told the strikers to get out 
of town before they start d trouble 
Several men grabbed him and roughed 
him uf 4 Mountie came to his rescue 


und was clubbed with a piece of cord 


The fight was on 


wood 


Slowly 1 jeering n ob of up t U0 
strikers forced the 1 | cemen back 
ilong the wide flat main street On 
casionally the crowd would press in 
ind surround a Mount itil the 
others. flailing out with their batons 
rescued him With their gun till 


holstere d, the Mounties fell bact Oo the 
town hall 


Here 


tried to hold the 


formed sem 


mob at bay with their 


they 


batons. One Mountie’s arm was shat 
tered by blow from a flail \ flying 
brick fractured another’s skull The 
semi-circle was forced back » the town 


Mountie fell The mob 
seized him [The nearest Mounti 
dragged him back Flying missile 


filled the air and the mob was closing in 


“Shoot Me!"’ She Shouted 


Walter Mortimer looked 


of battered bleeding men 


Staff Sgt 
down his line 
and gave them the order to draw thei 
Go back,” he kept shouting to 

“Don’t be fools.”” A 
“Shoot 


guns 
the mob woman 


laughed hysterically me!”’ 
throwing up her hands. A 


his 


she ried 
pulled a_ revolver 
it the 


striker 


pocket and fired police (as an 
Estevan citizen later testified 
their heads!”’ 


shots 


shouted 


ill high 


Fire over 


Mortimer! 


About ten gz 
were tired Che strikers fell back it 
once. None was hit at that time, a 


cording to eyewitnesses 
Estevan fire 
The 


their hose on. the 


In the meantime the 


truck had pulled up firemen 


intended to turn 


crowd 4 group of strikers rushed the 
truck and one man jumped on the 
driver’s seat. There was a shot and he 


Che 
is never fixed 


dropped dead 


his death w 


shots were fired 
When the second RCMP. squad 
arrived it Was over At the sight of 


303 rifles the mob melted away 
fighting had lasted 


Twelve were in hos 


the 
The 
minutes 


forty-five 
peopl 
pital, including two bystanders, a musi 
from England 
The 
a striker had shot 
ind 


teacher and a visitor 
both wounded by 
music 
him 
was to die later in hospital The pro 
that followed did 
determine who was responsible for the 
strikers’ deaths 

An editorial in the St. Catharines 
Standard summed up the 
“The strikers gained nothing by their 


stray bullets 
teacher swore 
Two miners were dead one 


vincial enquiry not 


incident 
attempted parade except two funerals 


fruitful day’s work for the 


The 


not a very 


editorial was only 
The strikers had gained 
nothing but the Communists had 
gained much. They had three martyrs 
and every year thereafter they held a 
parade from the mines to Estevan to 
commemorate the “‘murders.’’ As far 
west as Vancouver they organized 


agitators.” 
half right 
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workers and unemployed in protest 
meetings against ‘“‘the brutal and un 
warranted attack by Royal Mounted 
Police on a peace ful miners’ motorcar 
This was part of their long 
term plan to undermine public con 
fidence in the RCMP 

In the next few years the 
fruitful field of Communist activity 
was the relief camps set up by Prime 
Minister R. B. Bennett One of the 
sharpest skirmishes took place in 1933 


parade.”’ 


most 


in the Saskatoon camp, a huge con 
verted grandstand on the city’s out 
skirts All during April 
Camp officials were 


there was 
sporadic trouble 
Downtown store windows 
At least two city police 
men were beaten up. Near the end of 
the month the Saskatchewan govern 
ment called in the Mounties 


terrorized 


were smashed 


The Mounties had been expecting the 
call; they had undercover men in the 
camp keeping tabs on their old ad 
versaries—-the Red agitators For 
several weeks a troop of 32 
been drilling their mounts in combat 


men had 


tactics on the prairies 

For about ten days the RC MP stood 
guard in shifts in front of the main 
camp building where the government 
stores were kept Every day an 
igitator would gather a crowd around 
the Mountie. ‘“‘Who’s getting rich on 
your sweat?’ he would yell ““Who’s 
getting rich while your families can’t 
ret enough to eat? [Tron Hell Bennett! 
{nd who’s protecting Bennett and his 
would lean 


rowd?’ The agitator 


within six inches of the 


‘This yellow-striped 


orward 
Viountie’s face 
Che Mountie would turn away stiffly 
is if he hadn’t heard But one con- 
table afterward said: “‘I had to steel 
mvself. We were under strict orders to 
ike it But I tell you, it makes your 
guts turn over.”’ 
On May 7, Insp 
decided to move 50 men, including the 


Lorne J. Sampson 


igitators, from the badly overcrowded 
Saskatoon camp to a camp near 


Regina His undercover men in the 


camp warned him that the Com 
munists had men collecting stones and 
bricks to resist the move Samp 


son ind Saskatoon Police Chief G M 
Donald decided to pick up the 50 men 
it noon next day in the dining hall. In 


mounted troop 


ise of trouble the 
vould cover the men on foot 

In the stables that morning Samp 
“Remove steel 


“Replace 


on inspected his men 
helmets,”” he said tersely 
vith Stetsons I don’t wish to leave 
iny impression of militarism with the 
public He inspected their side arms 

Now take the ammunition out of 

our guns and put it in your left breast 
pocket. If your life’s in danger you can 
use your gun— if you can get it loaded 
n time.’ 

The troop rode through the camp's 
main gate to the end of the camp 
grounds then wheeled. They could see 

crowd in front of the dining hall 
Policemen began to come out with the 
men they were trying to move. Sud 
denly they were swallowed up by the 
crowd 

Insp. Sampson gave the signal and 
the troop came galloping down the 
field. They were met with a hail of 
A brick hit Sampson’s horse 
on the head. Half-blind with blood the 
horse reared up and threw the inspec 
tor backwards out of the saddle. His 
foot caught in its stirrup. The hors« 
bolted, bumping Sampson's body along 
behind. Two Mounties raced after him 
but, before they could catch the horse 
a telephone pole 


missiles 


Sampson’s head hit 
He died in hospital without regaining 
consciousness 

The Mounties on horseback scattered 
the crowd but the fighting continued 
guerrilla-style, all over the buildings 
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* 
od Housekeeping 


and grounds until 11.30 that night 
Dozens of men were injured but the 
Mounties had suffered the only fatality 

All through 
distributed their leaflets in the relief 
RCMP 
reporting what Defense 
Minister Grote Stirling publicly called 


‘a widespread and well-organized 


1934 the Communists 
camps $y the next spring 


igents were 


plot 
to attempt destruction of camps 
throughout Canada.” 

months later 900 includ 
ing RCMP undercover men marched 
out of a camp in British Columbia 
They occupied the Vancouver post 
office briefly then headed east for 
Ottawa, commandeering freight trains 
hey stopped at K imloops, Calgary 
Medicine Hat 
Moose Jaw 


them 


Swift Current and 
Other relief camps emptied 
to join Most citizen were 
sympathet 

The RCMP had 
the march at Regina The leader of 
the unemployed, a Communist called 
Arthur Evans, 
to Ottawa in spite of all “Bennett's 
bloody Cossacks’’ (the Mounties). His 


force had now swelled to 2.000 men 


orders to halt 


swore he wa on 


divided into divisions of around 500 


each Each division was broken into 


groups of 25, with a group leader. The 


Communists had complete contro! 


Evans’ next move was to order 
mass Dominion Day meeting in 
Regina’s Market Square Undercover 
reports to the RCMP told of piles of 
stones being cached in alleys. Elevator 


operators were taking bricks to the 
roofs of buildings bordering the squars 
The camp workers were arming them 
selves with clubs, knives and flails 


few guns 


Iron Pipe Under the Coat 


Saskatchewan's top-ranking Moun 
tie, Ass’t Comm’r S. T. Wood sent 
plain clothes Mounties and city detec 
tives to mingle with the crowd in the 
square. Nearly a 
clustered around a raised platform on 


thousand peopl 
which stood Evans and several other 
The evening was warm and 
the sun had not yet gone down \ 
speaker began to talk. At 8.17 a police 
shrilled 


moved to arrest the men on the plat 


leaders 


whistle Kighteen detectives 
form. Seventy-five uniformed Mounti« 
They walked 


protect the 


had just arrived by vans 
toward the crowd to 
detectives 
Immediately, 
ind stones rained upon the police from 


iron, cement bricks 


ibove and all sides. Lengths of pipe 
ippeared from under coats A truck 
drove up, unloaded more missiles and 
moved off. Another body of rioters 
irmed with clubs attacked from the 
direction of the railway tracks 

The Mounties cleared a path for the 
thei 
drove five 


plain-clothes men, who pushed 
prisoners into vans and 
blocks to the RCMP’s 


They passed three mounted 


downtown 
station 
troops coming up. A plain-clothes man 
leaned out of a van and shouted 
‘Hurry up!” 

Rioting broke out in littl 
ilong a mile of streets The rioters 


pot kets 


them for 
Mounted 
Police had to jump their horses over 
them Women with razor blades on 
long sticks slashed at the horses. One 


overturned cars and used 


barricades Some of the 


animal’s eye hung from its socket. The 
riders’ boots were cut to ribbons. The 
Mounties threw gas bombs, but some 
new recruits threw them prematurely 
and rioters picked them up and threw 
them back 

The first mounted troop to reach the 
square turned the tide of the battle 
More leaders were arrested and driven 
away. From a roof, a radio announcer 
was broadcasting a des niption of the 


scene below. He was bringing thou 
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sands of curious citizens into the 
streets, allowing the strikers to heave 
their bricks then duck back into the 
crowd. Two Mounted Policemen were 
shot 

A little after nine o’clock a mob set 
upon a group of city policemen in front 
of the Capitol Theatre. Charles Millar, 
a detective with a silver plate in his 
head, was clubbed and died instantly 
The other city policemen fired at the 
mob and several strikers were wounded. 

By 11.30 the streets were clear. The 
rioters had been herded back to the 
exhibition grounds Eight men were 
in custody Later, 24 were tried on 
charges from rioting to wounding and 
nine were convicted John Leopold 
was brought from the north to give 
evidence 

In the Ukrainian Labor News the 
following week the headliners read: 
POLICE IN REGINA HAVE 
STAGED A BLOODY BATTLE 
““Bennett’s bloody butchers!’ cried 
another Communist paper. 

Again the Reds scored a_propa- 
ganda victory over the Mounties. In 
all Communist accounts the , RCMP 
fired first. An inflamed public opinion 
forced the provincial government to 
set up a royal commission. After hear 
ing 359 witnesses, it placed the blame 
squarely on the Communists. Only 
one RCMP sergeant had fired a shot 
over the heads of a mob which had 
tried to storm the RCMP station to 
release the prisoners 


Dancing on the Party Line 


That year, 1935, after violently 
opposing all other left-wing groups for 
years, the Communists made common 
cause with all liberals against Fascism 
This was Moscow’s so-called ‘‘united 
front.”” Their policy gave them in 
fluence in many non-Communist groups 
and, in 1940, when the party was out 
lawed, it was easy to convince many 
loval liberals that the RCMP were 
iRted-baiters Later, the Communists 
claimed that the RCMP had been 
‘hounding”’ them and paying littl 
attention to fascists 

This was true in a sense. The Com 
munists were by far the more efficient 
nemy The Mounties had under 
cover agents in every subversive group 
On the first day of the Second Worid 
War they broke the German-financed 
Canadian fascist group, Deutsche Ar 
hbeits Front, interning 400 Nazis. Nota 
ingle case of sabotage was traced to an 
enemy agent during the wat 

When Russia entered the war the 
Communist line abruptly changed 

As Canadians, it is our duty to su] 
port the battle of democracy against 
Fascism.’ As a sign of Russia’s good 


ntentions the International pretended 
to disband. The Communist Party of 
Canada changed its name to the 
Labour-Progressive Party Under the 
irface, however, activity intensified 
ind, in 1945, the cover of secrecy was 
lifted for a clear look at the apparatus 
beneath 
In the evening ef Sept >, 1945 
cipher clerk Igor Gouzenko pinned 
ome documents under his shirt and 
walked out of the steel-shuttered Rus 
sian Embassy at Ottawa He had 
irefully selected the papers to prove 
that the embassy’s rear wing was the 
centre of a huge spy ring. The next 
morning he went to the Justice Build 
ng. Gouzenko’s English was not very 
good $y a misunderstanding he was 
directed to the RCMP’s Identification 
Branch From there he was shuttled 
to the Crown Attorney, Raoul! Mercier 
Mercier’s secretary called Norman 
Robertson, head of External Affairs 
who telephoned Prime Minister Mac 
kenzie King 
send Gouzenko back to the embassy 


King’s reaction was to 
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He didn’t know if the documents were 
genuine. It would not be the first time 
that an agent provocateur had created an 
international incident with 
documents 


forged 


Discouraged and desperate, Gou 
zenko went home to his wife and child 
He expected an attempt on his life that 
night A neighbor to whom he told 
his story took the family into her 
apartment. Another called the Ottawa 


police The police said they would 
stand guard outside. “Flick your bath 
room light if you need us they said 


No one knew that the RCMP had 
been shadowing Gouzenko since mid 
afternoon. Insp. H. R. Butchers, by 
chance, had lunched that day with 
John Leopold, now an inspector in the 
Special 
Butchers had mentioned the strang: 
visitor who had called on the RCMP 
that morning and Leopold had detailed 


counter-espionage Branch 


several plain-clothes men to watch 
Gouzenko 

At 11.30 that night four members of 
the Russian Embassy, all Red Army 
officers, broke the lock on Gouzenko's 
apartment When the city police 
summoned by a_ neighbor irrived 
they were searching his closets Ihe 
Reds ordered the police to leave. When 
the police refused the intruders stamped 
out angrily 

This incident lent weight to Gou 
zenko’s story The RCMP took over 


on Sept. 8. Gouzenko and his family 
were taken to headquarters 

Only four original cablegran which 
(;ouzenko was supposed to have burned 
could be checked immediately Chey 
were sufficient They showed that the 


Russians had details of matters which 
only Canada and Britain should have 
known 

Leopold began to prece together the 


multitude of fragmentary clue mn the 


papers. By Sept. 17 an RCMP officer 
was able to brief Mackenzie Ki: ; It 
seemed likely, King was told, ti i 
top-! inking scientist had river he 
Soviets every detail ot ((anaqda s 
atomic-energy progran The man was 
known only by his cover name of 


Alek but the evidence indicated he 
might be English In fact Alek”’ 
was Dr. Allan Nunn May 

The Prime Minister was 
He flew to London to talk with Prime 
Minister Attlee and Scotland Yard 


stunned, 


Attlee flew back with him to Washing 
ton where they talked with President 
Pruman 

In his special headquarte t 
chliffe Leopold wa g 
igainst time ind in absolute eECTeC\ 
to find out who the spies were, how they 
worked and the extent of their damage 


By February, King felt he could wait 


no longer. He appointed roval com 
mission headed by two Supreme Court 
judge s to examine the evidence On 
Feb 14 they recommended hat the 
twelve people so fal identified be ar 
rested the following day 

In perhaps the most attentive sessior 
of Canada’s parliament the Prime 


Minister told MPs and reporters what 
he had done 
line iround the world In Canada 


It made sensational head 


some papers directed nearly as much 
indignation at the government and the 
XC MP for holding the pris 
\ 


ommunicado as at the prisoners ind 


oner n 


Russia for spying. 

The RCMP and the government 
were worried. They had taken a drasti 
action. They had to have a conviction 
to justify it They had to get a con 
fession, or, as one Mountie put it 
‘“‘We'd be the goats.’ 

I'wo of the finest detectives in the 
force, Inspectors C. W. Harvison and 
M. F. E. Anthony, were flown to 
Ottawa to question the prisoners. Soon 


after he arrived Anthony drove out to | 
Rockcliffe. It was a Sunday. He wasn’t 
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| ready to start his questioning yet, but he 
| wanted to begin looking his people over. JASPER By Simpkins 
His half of the prisoners included 
| Mrs. Emma Woikin, a Saskatchewan- 
| born Doukhobor. Anthony had her 
| brought into the office he was to use 
for his interviews. He knew the district 
she came from and they talked of her 
home and people. 
Then, following his instinct, Anthony 
said: ‘Mrs. Woikin, I’m going to tell 
you some things I know about what 


| J. ARTHUR RANK 
RGANIZATION 
presents 


| 


you've been doing You're a cipher 
clerk in External Affairs. You speak 
Russian. You like Russia. You wanted 
to help Russia You told Major 
Sokolov in the Russian Embassy that 
you would like to go to Russia to work 
He said you could help Russia more 


| ZANZIBAR 


color by TECHNICOLOR 


j 


where you are In your job you type 


out top-secret telegrams You mem 


. orized and copied these telegrams, then 
you went to a dentist here in Ottawa fe t 
ind hid your copies in his washroom. A é 
few minutes later, Colonel Zabotin’s i 


driver, Gourshkov, would visit that 
dentist and go to the washroom.” 
Anthony leaned forward “Now, 
Mrs. Woikin, I know your peopl I 
know they’re not liars. I want you to 
\ hink over what I’ve told you Ill 
\ come and see you tomorrow. Perhaps 


starring \ by then you'll want to tell me the 


\ ith vourse 
| ANTHONY STEEL \ moment, Mrs. Woikin 
SHEILA SIM 


sed her head “Why do I have to 


vait till tomorrow”?”’ 


1 want you to realize what you're 


joing. This is a very serious business - 
I know I want to tell the truth 
now 
‘All right,”’ Anthony said. “‘If that’s 
what you want to do ll call a been out of the houses or out of town.” country, if the Communist votes in the 
tenographer.”’ It’s true the suspects were not al last elections are any indication. There I 
Ihe case had broken The R¢ MP lowed to see thei Wives Chev were n ire more than6 OOO party n embers and 
were off the hook: they had their con allowed to see anyone for the first five » hard core of 3.000 Te Thi 
fession Of the ten Canadians later to ten days. But there were no “glaring Mounties have 4,432 men for every 
mvicted, Mrs. Woikin received one of banks of lights.’’ They had cigarettes kind of police work. The number in the 
the shortest sentences: three years in books, records; one man played h Special Branch is secret, but commor 
penitentiary ; flute As for what one newspaper sense indicates it can only be a few 
Che espionage web that unrav led called ‘“‘the horrible little cells’? where hundred. Ex-Comm’r S. T. Wood once 
over the next four months of com- the suspects were held, Ass’*t Comm’: said: “‘We could use our whole force o1 
mission hearings was one of the most Harvison says: “If you work like hell in security theagures alone.” 
suc essful ever revealed Che commis- the force for 15 years you may get to Security checks are made only or 
sion report outlines it clearly and in be a sergeant Those horrible little request by heads of government and 
great detail Yet even today its sig cells were the unmarried sergeants’ industry “We don't go to depart 
nificance is minimized ' sleeping quarters.”’ ment and say, ‘We think this persor 
Zabotin worked through the Com should be looked into says in RCMP 
munist Party of Canada. In the words “yoy Lean Over Backward” officer. The report is divided into tw« 
of the commission sections. Th Grat part repeats gossij ‘ 
It seems t ™ +h, _ policy Phe questioning, the “‘psychologica ind labels it as such he second gives 
| fthe C inist Party to dis ge torture,” was conducted by Harvison facts (“‘Belongs to front organizatior 
certain selected svmpat} ind Inspector (now also Ass’t Comm’: Attends meetings” 
the part enly Instead Anthony Let there be no mistake ity panel studies the report 
¢ nvit Jou says Anthony. “If I could catch them referred to the department 
| ecret cells or study groups Ane n a contradiction, I made the most of his minister. and in at least 
\ it. If I could trick them, I did. We on record, the cabinet. If 
hy f wanted confessions That’s why we man is a risk, he is usually transferred 
/movies to wate val gies were there. Kut there wasn’t any pres seldom fired 
| NIGEL PATRICK, ELIZABETH SELLARS the Mounties had struck their most sure. 1 sat at my desk and they eat in a lm this lene War, the RCMP are now 
TERENCE MORGAN, JACK WARNER successful blow at their old arch-enemy chair and we talked and we talked and yn the defensive After seven vears ¢ 
j in \ The face of Communism was exposed we talked decline Communist membership is ris 
| “FORBIDDEN CARGO’ \ Membershiy shrunk from 1: UUU to a lhe q lestioning followed the usual ing again The RCMP can only watcl ) 
} \ irrent « mate of about 7,000. Their RCMP procedure You don’t blus the party haunts, shadow the most 
sains were a few more prop nda ter.”’ says Harvison. “You don’t raisé active members They can only build 
a ks In reputable newspapers Com your voice You don’t raise the up a counter-espionage network of 
\ “THE SEEKERS | nists described the dawn arrests of prisoner’s hopes You don’t say eabdionn over age nis ind strategically, 
starring j he 12 key suspects as “‘a violation of It'll be smart to tell what vou know.’ placed citizens to ferret out the reall, 
JACK HAWKINS and GLYNIS JOHNS | \ liberties reminiscent of fascist or ‘You'll feel better if you tel You sts: the secret 
| orship”’ and tl juestioning yver backward to be impartial ; e party. known onh 
| NEW ZEALAND’S GREATEST tin And at that you have tough time to their call, Known ont 
ADVENTURE Actually, the suspension of the right getting the statement into court.” They have almost 
EASTMAN COLOR | habeas corpus has plenty of pre- Canadian courts consistently refuse (0 important dunn certainly infiltrate 
\ edent It has been the practice fo :dmit evidence suspected f eins tial sabotears or siine 
r —————— 1 vears in many countries, including obtained by third-degree methods But, if the undercover war eve 
“ROMEO & JULIET \ Hritain, to arrest spies secretly and hold Most Mounties hate Communism ir ymes into the open again. the Moun 
| them incommunicad N mere cor the same way thev hate rin But ties re read’ A secret rder-i1 
color by \ stable, but the prime minister himself they don’t hate individual Communists — epyyn, has been prepared Ee enncin 
\ made the decision in this case. Canada’s ny more than they hate individu oniy the signature of the n 
TECHNICOLOR \ most authoritative body, the Privy  burglai The Communists. however justice to allow the RCMP ¢ : 
’ iss iT! Council passed in orde n-counci 4 want p et k ti 
DON T M . val commission sa idgment, then secuted if R¢ MP they s ire 
e the horit for warrants ppressors id bh, eve 
rrests wer: mi le bef the rey s hound Next Issue The Mounties— 
suspects were out ft bed Says an wingers out of tnr us DS 
RCMP officer, “because if they } Consider the facts. There are more The Toughest Beat in the World 
been out of bed they might also have than 60,000 “‘fellow tr rs”’ in tl 
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one wonder 


Your cover for July 1 seems, unfor- 
tunately, to be typical of Canadians. 
Where in the world could people 
develop high blood pressure arguing 
about a design for their national flag 
while the nation’s flag waves serenely 
just outside the window? 

Ihe Canadian Red Ensign, including 
the Union Jack and Canada’s coat of 
arms, is known and recognized as Can- 
ada’s flag throughout the 
and most of the hinterlands 


else 


seven seas 


behind 
their coasts . 

Can nothing and nobody induce our 
lawmakers in Ottawa to look out of the 
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Te 


DOMINION 
DAY ISSUE 
The 


Rex Woods’ flags hit the “‘bull’s-eye”’ 


and, greatly daring, tell the 
that they too can see the Can 


y?—Larry H. M. Bre 


window 
vorld 


adon 


Che 


1 
weeks later th 


gazine reached me about 
in usual, and | hope 
Was not bec 


de 


ause you were having 


vuble iding what flags to include 


in flag 


ross the 


next 
nevery city 
country It 


if we are waiting on the | 
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Those Flags On Our 


proval of the United States Senate. 
We have our seaway—now for good 


Miss Patricia 


ness’ sake, a flag please! 
Weir, Edmonton. 


Hilda Neatby’s Small War 


You are to be congratulated on the 
publication of Dr. Hilda Ne 


“atby’s ar 


ticle (My Small War With the Educa- 
tors, July 15 Many of us familiar 
with Dr. Neatby’s work as historian 
and teacher have felt a sense of shame 
at the tenor of some of the criticisms of 
her courageous and valuable book, So 
Little for the Mind. In their appalling 
mediocrity they have, however, sup 
plied the strongest argument for sup 
port of the author’s criticism of our 
educational system Mrs. Austin 


M. Bothwell, Regina. 

@ ... Judging from the scurrilous let- 
ters received and quoted by Dr. Neat 
by from prominent educators and from 
journals fostered by them, her thesis 
has been amply proven A. M. Be- 
zanson, Vancouver. 
@ | am among those ordinary, 
individuals 


average 


who thoroughly disagrees 


with Miss Neatby It appears now 
that she is trying to modify and water 
down some of the odious ideas ex 


pressed in her book. One small ex- 


ample: “They should be invited to 
withdraw before they destroy the char 
acter of the school’’--the word used 


book 
Another 


in the original was obliged to 


withdraw, et« one—she de- 


nies wanting to “scrap”’ all that has 
been learned in the past fifty years 
about children, but in her book she 


states, ““‘Why not seriously return to 


pre Dewey traditions?’ Miss A. Ker- 
nick, London, Ont 
The Haights and 4-H 
1-H and the Haights of Floral, Sask 
duly 1 is undoubtedly the best story 
that | been written concernin yur 
program and great credit is due writer 
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World's finest oil burner! In the Timken Silent 
Automatic Woll-Flame Burner, scientific placement of 
fiame, plus complete preparation of the air-fuel mix- 
ture, results in unequalled efficiency and oil savings 


This man offers you money-saving magic. He is your Timken 
Silent Automatic, Direct Factory Dealer. He can cut your fuel oil 
bills more than any other dealer in the heating business! He sells 
and installs the amazing Timken Silent Automatic Wall-Flame Oil 
Burner—which in test after test, home after home, has cut fuel oil 


bills up to 25°; and more! 


He offers an exclusive written guarantee of fuel savings. As an 
authorized factory-trained heating expert, he will scientifically 
test your heating plant and tell you what you can expect to save by 
replacing your gun-type burner with a new wall-flame burner. 


If you buy, 4e'll exarantec these oil savines in writing ! 


If you heat with coal, this guarantee is important tO you, too. 
For you are assured the same fuel economy, proved over other 


tvpes of oil burners in home heating tests evervwhere! 


Let him show you this most advanced principle of oil heat. Complete- 
ly quiet, clean, and with one moving part, it blankets heating plant 
walls with a natural, unhurried, blue-hot flame. Nothing to get 


out of order 


TIME IS SHORT 


Phone your local dealer today for a 
free fuel-saving estimate! He is listed in 
the “yellow pages’ of your phone book. It 
will pay you to get his expert advice and 


counse! 


FREE! SEND COUPON FOR FACTS TODAY! 


Meet the one heating expert 
who can save you upto 
fuel 


P 
Timken Silent Automat.c 
, Dept. CMS, 207 Weston Rd. $ &” 
.4 | Toronto, Canada 
A complete line of oi! | a | 
Sho me he Homeowners in my muni 
onal gas furnaces, boilers ow e how > ow ‘ y community have | 
saved fuel with Timken Silent Automatic 
conversion burners and | | 
water heaters for every | | 
home heating need- | | 
easy budget terms | | 
: ts on (type of equipment I 
L ents, check for special data | 


HERE’S a small Ontario town 

in the Simcoe area whose post- 

master is notorious for his slow- 
ness. The local constable dropped in 
to buy some stamps the other day 
and stood impatiently flicking ashes 
off his cigarette while the postmaster 
took his usual good sweet time about 
appearing at the wicket. When he 
did he ignored the constable’s order 
for ten fives, instead fixing him with 
a sour glance and saying, “See that 
sign on the wall? It says ‘no smok- 
ing.” ”’ 

‘It also says,’’ snapped the cop, 
‘no loitering.” 

And the Parade scout who passed 
along the story reports with evident 
glee that the sign has since been sur- 
reptitiously removed. 


This Montrealer patronizes the 
same drugstore lunch counter most 
noon hours and has struck up a chat- 
ting acquaintance with a pleasant 
little waitress not long over from 
Wales. He’d seen her visiting with 
two other Welsh girls who’d evident- 
ly come over with her, and gathered 
that they still maintained a warm 
love for the old land. One day he 
happened in just as the waitress’ 
friends were introducing her to an- 
other girl just off the boat from 
Wales. After the first delighted 
greetings there was a hush that made 
him look up from his coffee. From 
her handbag the newcomer had pro- 
duced a large bottle from which she 
carefully removed the stopper. She 
then handed it to each girl in turn. 
As each received the bottle she ap- 
peared to inhale deeply, almost bliss- 
fully. Our Montrealer was mystified 


BOTTLE OF 


because so far as he could make out 
the bottle was absolutely empty. As 
the new girl triumphantly capped it 
he demanded of the waitress what in 
heaven’s name they were doing 
‘Why, this girl has brought with her 
a bottle of Welsh mountainside air,”’ 
explained the waitress gravely, and 
the Montrealer found four pairs of 
such earnest eyes fixed upon him 
that he could mutter only, “Oh, I 
see-—”’ before stumbling out into the 


lifeless air of St. Catherine Street 
eee 


Almost as a footnote to the fore- 
going comes a note from an American 
tourist recently returned home to 


Columbus, Ohio, who reports being 
equally shaken by an experience in- 
volving bottled goods while on a trip 
to Vancouver. Entering a liquor 
store there and being unfamiliar with 
the brand names he saw displayed 
he asked a craggy-featured clerk if 
he could recommend a good bourbon. 
‘Young mon,”’ was the restrained but 
indignant reply, “‘therrr is noo such a 
thing as a good bourrrbon.”’ 


We don’t know what this young 
Burnaby housewife was doing wash- 
ing her husband’s brand-new long 
underwear at this time of year 


though it wouldn’t surprise us if the 
Vancouver tourist bureau’s been cen- 
soring the summer weather reports 
again. Anyway she did and then let 
her husband hustle her off to a movie 
that evening before she remembered 
to bring the wash in off the line. She 
found it all flapping in the moonlight 
when they returned, however .. . or 
ill except the long johns. Peering at 
the gap in the line-up she discovered 
something else--a small scrap of 
paper hanging by the same clothes 
pins that were supposed to be holding 
the underwear ‘Thanks,’ said a 
scribble on the paper, just about 
my size.’ 

Apart from her immediate loss her 
husband finds it awfully embarras- 
sing, the way she peers at every man 
they pass in the neighborhood who’s 


about his size 


A Toronto friend of ours who rides 
a bike was telling us what a time 
it took to get his 1954 license plates 
when he dropped in at city hall. He 
got stuck behind a woman who com 
plained that black and white plates 
wouldn’t match her bike, which she 


When the 
patiently ex- 


said was apple-green. 
man at the wicket 

plained black and white were all he 
had, she stormed, ‘““You had some 
lovely green ones last year— you sold 


them to me yourself.” 


Parade pays 35 to $10 for true. humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 


Canadian scene. No contributions can 


be returned. Address Parade. c/o 


Maclean's Magazine, 481 University Ave.. Toronto. 
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In recent years a revolution has taken place right 


You see it at your local shoe store 


under your feet. 
with 
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where you now find fe ather-light shoe soling 
outstanding wearing qualities. You see it on various 
types of shoes which are softer and more resilient 
than any you have ever seen before. 

Polysat SS-250, the rubber that has contributed 
to this shoe -soling revolution, 1S just one ot the many 
rubbers made by Polymer to improve the products 
Polymer makes Polvsar 


vou use. For inner tubes, 


Butyl, 


a rubber with exceptional air retention, 


OF ALL NEW RUBBER 


Polvsar latex gives the new rubber-base paints 
their remarkable odour-free, quick-drying and wash- 
able qualities. 

Poday. scores of products are giving you improved 
performance because they are made wholly or in 


part from Polysar. 


Polymer Corporation Limited ¢ Sarnia, Canada 
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